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PREFACE. 


The  story  of  Lincoln's  struggles,  triumphs,  and  heroic 
death  has  become  a  commonplace  of  history,  and  no 
series  of  biographies  of  the  noble  and  good  would  be 
complete  without  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

While  he  owed  his  inspiration  and  training  to  the 
great  Republic  which  he  saved,  and  which  has  entered, 
as  a  direct  fruit  of  his  heroism,  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity,  all  British  people  claim  him  as  of  their 
stock  and  kin. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  homely  virtues  of  simplicity,  tena- 
city, and  fidelity  were  seen  in  him ;  Lincoln  was  a 
product  of  the  principles  which  have  given  Milton, 
Cromwell,  Livingstone,  and  other  heroes  to  the  world. 

All  English-speaking  people  delight  in  his  character 
and  work,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  have 
been  directly  benefited  by  him  and  by  his  achievements. 

The  world  is  brighter  and  purer  because  such  a  life 
once  shed  its  radiance  in  a  dark  place  ;  nor  will  Lincoln 
ever  be  forgotten  among  the  heroes  who  have  raade 
history. 


viii  PREFACE. 

As  the  artist,  looking  upon  a  picture,  exclaimed,  "  1 

too  am   a  painter ! "    so    may   every    man    say,   while 

admiring  Lincoln,  "  I  too  am  a  man  ! "  and  attempt  to 

copy  and  reproduce  the  high  achievements  which  were 

so  remarkable  in  the  man  who  is,  next  to  Washington, 

the  grandest  President  of  the  Great  Confederacy  across 

the  seas. 

"  Great  captains  with  their  gunis  and  drums 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour ; 
But  at  last  silence  comes  : 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  hehold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  hrave,  far-seeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 


Haeringat,  London,  N.,  1891. 
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ABRAHAM     LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CORN-DODGERS  AND  COMMON  DOINGS j  OR, 
"/  WILL  BE  PRESIDENT." 

"  Still  a  stripling,  he  encountered 

Poverty,  and  suffered  long, 
Gathering  force  from  every  effort, 

Till  he  knew  his  heart  was  strong. 
He  tells  us  now 

True  peace,  real  honour,  and  content 
In  cheerful  pious  toil  abide." — Pbocteb, 

"  After  you  have  made  your  position,  you  may  have  a  walking-cane 
in  each  hand  if  you  like ;  but  until  you  have  made  it,  put  the  cane 
away.  I  am  particularly  anxious  about  this,  because  I  have  so  often 
noticed  that  a  young  man  with  a  silver-headed  cane  almost  invariably 
goes  to  town  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  what 
can  be  the  possible  use  of  a  walking-cane  in  such  a  position?" — "Well 
Begun." 


1 809-1 828. 

"I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LI^V^  AT  HAME  BEST"— WHAT  IS  LEARNING? 
—VIRTUE  IN  DEERSKINS  —  GETTING  AT  THE  REASONS  OF 
THINGS— "  I  WILL  BE  PRESIDENT  !  " — HELPING  OTHERS,  AND 
SO  MAKING  HIMSELF. 

"My  boy,  how  would  you  like  to  live  there?"  said 
Edward  Irving  to  a  small  boy.     The  two  had  ascended 
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a  hill  near  Haddington,  in  Scotland,  and  from  its 
summit  were  watching  a  glorious  sunset.  Irving  for 
some  time  was  absorbed  in  the  beauties  spread  before 
him.  At  length  he  pointed  to  the  golden  clouds,  and 
asked  the  boy  in  solemn  tones,  "  My  boy,  how  would 
you  like  to  live  there  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  to  live  at  hame  best,"  replied  the  boy, 
who  was  half-frightened  at  the  question;  "I  would 
like  to  live  at  hame  best." 

He  was  right;  we  may  admire  beautiful  prospects, 
but  we  would  rather  live  at  home.  And  all  the  world 
over,  the  men  who  love  home  best  are  those  who  make 
the  best  quality  of  merchants,  patriots,  and  philan- 
thropists, just  because  they  are  appreciated  by  the 
sober  folk  who,  after  all,  are  the  mainstay  of  a  nation, 
and  who  shape  its  policy. 

This  was  the  secret  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  career — he 
was  able,  genial,  practical ;  but  he  won  the  chance 
which  he  used  so  well  mainly  by  the  "  live  at  hame " 
principle.  Because  men  know  that  this  virtue  never 
dwells  alone,  but  always  produces  many  equally  useful 
qualities  that  flourish  beneath  its  branches,  they  loved 
him  and  entrusted  him  with  power. 

His  life  derived  its  force  from  two  homes  utterly 
unlike,  but  each  in  its  place  the  best  possible  school 
for  such  a  man  as  he  was. 

His  father,  Thomas  Lincoln  by  name,  was  a  stalwart 
sinewy  backwoodsman,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  we 
call  learning,  but  not  of  that  wisdom  which  was  after 
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all  more  important  to  a  pioneer  life  than  all  the  sciences. 
Perhaps  the  term  learning  is  somewhat  unwisely- 
appropriated  to  what,  after  all,  is  only  one  kind  of 
knowledge.  In  some  conditions  the  spoils  of  classic 
lore  are  learning,  of  course ;  but  in  the  market,  and 
especially  in  the  log-cabin,  there  is  also  a  learning 
which,  being  translated  into  deed,  means  life  and  home ! 
The  use  of  learning  is  to  develop  the  powers  within  us, 
and  to  enable  us  to  make  the  best  of  the  possibilities, 
privileges,  and  even  of  the  difficulties  of  our  daily  lot. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  an  ignorant  man,  for  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  yet  he  possessed  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  was  in  his  estimation  as  important 
as  mathematics  or  the  irregular  verbs.  Which  fact 
may  be  hinted  to  those  who  would  deal  with  what  are 
called  the  working-classes,  who  have  a  practical  "  how- 
to-live-well  "  learning,  which  we  should  appeal  to  and 
add  to  if  we  would  influence  them.  Thomas  Lincoln 
could  not  teach  his  boy  to  read  or  write,  but  he  did 
instruct  him  in  the  sciences  of  good-nature,  endurance, 
and  honesty.  When  to  these  first  lessons  were  added 
the  learning  that  books  and  schools  could  teach,  the 
result  was  as  honest,  pure,  and  useful  a  character  as 
ever  cut  a  path  for  feeble  men  through  the  jungle  and 
thicket  of  prejudice,  error,  and  suffering  that  we  call  life. 

The  Lincolns  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from 
one  Samuel  Lincoln,  who,  in  the  year  1638,  left 
Norwich,  England,  for  America.  This  is  by  no  means 
certain,  but  it  is  probable.     It  is  thought  that  the 
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descendants  of  this  man  were  Quakers,  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania they  went  to  Berks  County.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  in  1780  one  Abraham  Lincoln 
moved  into  Kentucky.  There  he  met  with  his  death, 
and  under  circumstances  that  must  have  been  peculiarly 
painful  to  his  three  sons.  He  was  with  them  in  the 
field  when  he  was  treacherously  shot  by  an  Indian, 
One  son  ran  off  for  help,  another  ran  for  weapons,  and 
took  aim  from  within  the  log-cabin  at  the  murderer. 

The  redskin,  after  killing  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
carrying  off  Thomas,  the  dead  man's  youngest  son,  when 
a  bullet  stopped  his  career  and  released  the  captive. 

The  widow  was  left  with  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
to  face  as  best  she  might,  for  them  and  for  herself, 
the  hard  conditions  of  a  settler's  lot.  The  youngest  of 
her  boys,  Thomas  Lincoln,  became  the  father  of  the 
future  President.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  for  some  years 
a  hard  fight  with  poverty  and  trouble;  by  hunting  and 
ill-paid  service  he  somehow  managed  to  keep  himself 
alive,  bearing  his  troubles,  fighting  them  or  laughing 
them  off  in  a  good-humoured  contentment,  which  his 
son  inherited.  For  to  be  able  to  laugh  is  no  small 
talent,  while  to  transform  sorrow  and  discontent  into 
mirth  is  a  greater  blessing  still.  The  good-natured 
backwoodsman,  killing  his  game  with  a  jest,  and 
cheering  his  comrades  after  a  rough  fashion,  is  in  his 
way  as  praiseworthy  as  any  other  hero  who  has  done 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  him. 
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In  the  year  1806  this  Thomas  Lincoln  took  to  him- 
self a  wife,  one  Mary  Hanks,  a  brunette  with  regular 
features  and  sparkling  hazel  eyes ;  by  no  means  a 
woman  inured  to  the  hard  conditions  of  Kentucky  life, 
but  such  a  woman  as  was  needful  to  complete  the  first, 
which  is  the  persistent,  education  of  life  of  her  noble 
son.  Of  her  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother — ^blessings  on  her  memory." 

Stalwart,  good-natured  father,  ignorant  of  the  alpha- 
bet, but  able  to  perform  kindnesses  that  he  could  not 
write  about;  gentle,  loving,  frail  mother,  in  spite  of 
poverty,  they  made  a  home  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  compared  a  female  mathematical 
genius  with  a  friend,  and  said,  "  After  all,  Mrs.  Burns 
was  far  the  cleverer  woman  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as 
to  bring  up  twelve  children  as  these  young  Burns 
were  brought  up,  and  keep  such  a  comfortable  home 
as  Grant's  Braes,  all  on  eighty  pounds  a  year,  is  a 
much  more  intricate  problem  than  the  reconcilement 
of  the  physical  sciences."  So  may  we  say,  that  to  live 
at  all  under  such  conditions  as  troubled  the  Lincolns 
was  a  work  requiring  knowledge,  and  all  the  high 
qualities  that,  under  other  conditions,  men  call  heroic. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February 
1809.  He  was  the  second  of  three  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Thomas,  died  in  infancy.  His  home  was  a 
log-cabin  near  Nolin  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Hodgenville,  the  capital  of  Larue  County,  Ken- 
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tucky.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  two  years  old  when  he 
was  taken  from  this  Nolin  Creek  to  Knob  Creek,  about 
six  miles  off.  Here  another  five  years  were  spent,  with 
but  few  of  the  luxuries  of  civilisation,  but  with  that 
practical  training  which  enables  a  man  to  face  and 
conquer  the  facts  of  life. 

The  boy,  clad  in  a  deerskin  shirt,  leather  breeches, 
squirrel  cap,  and  coarse  clumsy  cowhide  shoes,  feed- 
ing on  cakes  made  of  Indian- corn  (which  cakes  were 
locally  known  as  "  corn-dodgers "),  and  the  game  that 
abounded  in  the  as  yet  unsettled  country,  began  his 
working  life  early,  for  there  every  hand  was  needed 
and  secured.  The  settlers  called  ordinary  food  "  corn- 
dodgers and  common  doings,"  and  luxury  "  white 
bread  and  chicken  -  fixings."  The  Lincoln  family 
lived  on  corn-dodgers  and  common  doings,  and  they 
raised  thus  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  men  ever 
known. 

The  cabin  in  which  the  home  was  located  was  of 
the  roughest  description.  Furniture  it  had  little  or 
none,  save  the  primitive  bedstead  which  stood  in  an 
angle.  One  bedpost  stood  out  in  the  cabin ;  it  was  a 
crotch  taken  from  the  forest.  In  this  crotch  lay  two 
rough  sticks,  the  other  ends  of  which  were  fastened  to 
the  log  wall  of  the  hut.  Across  this  framework  slabs 
of  wood  were  laid,  and  upon  these  a  bag  of  dried  leaves 
was  deposited  as  the  bed  of  the  family. 

For  the  children  this  was  not  so  bad  ;  they  had  never 
known  anything  better,  and  their  mother  was  home  to 
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them.  But  Mrs.  Lincoln  pined,  perhaps  fretted,  undei 
the  privations  of  her  lot,  and  at  length  sank  under 
them.  She  could  read,  and  would  repeat  to  her 
children  scenes  and  deeds  that  fired  them  to  attempt 
— or  hope  to  attempt — the  like.  This  is  indeed  the 
high  use  of  biography,  to  tell  what  has  been  achieved, 
in  order  to  inspire  the  defeated,  fainting,  and  strug- 
gling with  heart  and  resolute  purpose  to  conquer  and 
enjoy  in  their  turn.  This  was  Lincoln's  first  school, 
sitting  upon  the  ground  of  a  log-hut  listening  to  his 
mother's  tales,  and  pondering  them  until  they  acted 
upon  him  like  water  upon  lime,  and  set  his  nature 
smoking  and  burning. 

This  teaching  continued  even  when,  in  his  seventh 
year,  Abraham  went  for  two  or  three  months  to 
Zechariah  Einey's  school.  The  President  many  years 
afterwards  said  of  this  life  and  its  surroundings,  "  It 
was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild 
animals  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools  so  called,  but  no  qualification  of  a 
teacher  beyond  '  readin',  writin',  and  cipherin',''  to  the 
rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  understand 
Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education.  Of  course, 
when  I  came  of  age,  I  did  not  know  much.  Still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule 
of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school 
since.     The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store 
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of  education,  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity." 

Caleb  Hazel  was  the  second  teacher  who  aided  Mrs. 
Lincoln ;  with  him  Abraham  remained  three  months. 
During  that  period  the  boy  learned  to  write,  and  with 
such  success,  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  able 
to  write  an  intelligible  letter,  capable  boy  that  he  was. 
"  My  father,"  said  Lincoln,  "  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  want  of  an  education,  and  he  determined  at  an 
early  day  that  I  should  be  well  educated.  And  what 
do  you  think  his  idea  of  a  good  education  was  ?  We 
had  an  old  dog-eared  arithmetic  in  our  house,  and 
father  determined  that  somehow  or  somehow  else  I 
should  cipher  clear  through  that  book." 

At  the  age  of  eight,  in  1816,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  a  new  home  in  Indiana.  The 
home  was  again  in  a  rough  cabin,  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Gentryville.  The 
boy  was  probably  something  between  a  hindrance  and 
a  help  during  the  operation,  but  his  mother  assisted 
in  the  building  of  the  hut.  She  could  handle  the  axe 
and  rifle,  kill  and  dress  the  game  of  the  woods,  and 
prepare  their  skins  as  clothing  for  her  husband  and 
children.  Altogether  a  strong  self-reliant  spirit, 
encased  in  a  body  too  frail  for  the  hardships  she 
endured. 

Two  years  after  their  arrival  in  Indiana  (in  1818), 
Mrs.  Lincoln  died,  and  her  husband  buried  her  under 
the  trees  near  the  log-hut.     Like  her  husband,  Mrs. 
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Lincoln  had  been  simply  but  heartily  religious,  and 
the  widower  sent  to  the  nearest  preacher  to  tell  him 
of  his  loss.  This  was  one  Parson  Elkin,  a  Baptist 
minister,  to  which  community  the  Lincolns  belonged. 
Parson  Elkin  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  but  he  came 
to  the  Lincolns,  and  they  spread  the  news  of  his 
expected  visit  for  twenty  miles  round. 

The  pioneers  of  a  growing  empire  came  with  their 
families  riding  two  and  three  together  upon  one  horse, 
or  crowded  together  in  primitive  waggons  of  their  own 
construction  that  jolted  along  upon  wheels  which  were 
simply  sections  of  the  huge  trees  they  had  felled ; 
men  and  women  who  had  to  face  starvation  and  other 
foes,  and  who  therefore  felt  a  deep  need  for  such 
religious  teaching  as  was  available.  Altogether  a 
congregation  of  two  hundred  persons  assembled,  and 
to  them  Parson  Elkin  preached  not  only  about  the 
dead  woman,  whom  they  all  had  known,  but  also  and 
far  more  about  the  living  Christ,  whom  some  of  them 
had  not  known.  Such  a  sermon,  preached  beside  his 
mother's  grave,  must  have  counted  for  much  in  the 
mental  training  of  Abraham. 

He  was  meanwhile  growing  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  He  went  to  such  schools  as  were  avail- 
able, but  it  is  estimated  that  all  the  school  period  of 
Lincoln's  life  was  less  than  one  year. 

During  one  of  these  brief  intervals,  it  is  said  that 
one  poor  scholar,  a  girl,  spelt  definite  with  a  y  instead 
of  an  i.     The  teacher  threatened  the  girl,  and  she  was 
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frightened.  Abrabam  dared  not  tell  her,  but  be 
placed  one  finger  in  bis  eye  with  a  significant  smile. 
Tbe  girl  understood  tbis,  and  she  escaped  punish- 
ment. 

Such  schools  did  but  little  for  the  boy ;  he  went  to 
school  with  books,  and  they  taught  him  what  it  was 
well  for  him  to  know.  As  in  all  such  lives,  the  Bible 
was  chief  of  his  reading,  and  much  of  it  he  knew  by 
heart. 

It  would  surprise  many  most  respectable  Christians 
to  learn  how  interesting  the  Bible  is  to  those  who  read 
it  carefully  and  copiously.  If  they  were  shut  up  in 
a  solitude  without  any  book  save  the  Bible,  they  would 
learn  that — 

"  No  stories  are  like  Bible  stories,  exquisitely  told. 
Komance  hath  bon-owed  Bible  exploits  for  its  fabulous  knights, 
And  Poesy  from  Bible  ■wells  hath  dra"wn  its  richest  nectar  ; 
For  the  Scriptures  have  a  might  and  a  magnificence  all  their  own. 
How  comforting  its  promises  !  how  generous  are  its  precepts  ! 
How  wise  and  kind  and  pxire  and  good  its  influence  on  the  soul ! 
How  strong  its  hold  upon  the  heart,  its  power  within  the  mind  ! 
It  speaketh  peace  to  sinners,  and  high  wisdom  to  the  sage  ; 
It  is  the  traveller's  guide-book  and  the  missionary's  treasure  ; 
It  well  displayeth  every  class  and  character  of  men." — Tupper. 

For  want  of  knowing  better,  they  say,  "  It  is  only  the 
Bible!" 

"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Burns'  Poems,"  and  the 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  were  read,  re-read,  studied,  and 
assimilated, 

"  Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 
Of  fancies  workinsr  in  the  brain." 
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Of  the  latter  book  the  following  story  is  told: — 
Abraham  borrowed  it,  and  read  it  until  his  candle 
burned  itself  out.  He  relinquished  the  book  most 
reluctantly,  and  that  he  might  resume  the  story  im- 
mediately the  sun  rose,  placed  the  book  in  the  log- 
wall  of  his  chamber.  Alas !  before  dawn  a  violent  rain- 
shower  wetted  the  book  through.  Abraham  was  sore 
vexed  at  the  accident ;  he  dried  the  book,  and  then  went 
with  it  to  the  man  who  had  lent  it  to  him.  He  related 
the  mishap  and  said,  "  I  have  no  money  to  pay  for  the 
book,  but  I  will  work  out  its  value,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"Well,  it  is  worth  three  days'  labour,"  said  the 
farmer,  who  probably  valued  books  less  than  did  young 
Lincoln.  "You  shall  pull  fodder  for  three  days,  and 
then  the  book  shall  be  yours." 

"Agreed,"  said  Abraham,  and  for  three  days  he 
pulled  fodder,  and  thenceforward  the  book  was  his  own. 
And  not  his  own,  kind  friend,  as  the  book  that  you 
purchased  yesterday  is  yours,  so  much  paper,  ink,  cloth, 
and  gilt,  paid  for  and  delivered.  Your  volume  stands 
upon  your  shelves  in  company  with  many  similar  pro- 
ductions and  purchases.  Lincoln's  book  went  into  his 
mind;  he  read  it  until  its  words  were  all  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  could  say  long  afterwards,  "  I  remember 
all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Nay,  more," 
he  further  says,  "I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even 
though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been  something 
more  than  common  that  those  men  struggled  for."     In 
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fact,  the  essence  of  the  book  had  gone  into  him,  and  it  in- 
spired him  to  think  for  himself  upon  the  reasons  of  things. 

It  is  something  when  a  youth  realises  that  there 
were  men  before  him,  men  who  had  profound  aud 
potent  reasons  for  what  they  said  and  did,  and  who, 
therefore,  achieved  the  priceless  boon  of  liberty,  re- 
ligious and  civil,  which  we  accept  as  if  men  always  had 
enjoyed  it  like  the  fresh  air  and  the  song  of  birds. 

Wherefore  read  history  of  the  highest  type,  the 
history  of  great  lives,  in  order  not  only  to  learn  that 
we  have  not  sprung  out  of  the  ground  like  onions,  not 
only  that  you  may  learn  what  real  men  are,  but  also  that 
they  may  impart  that  which,  when  assimilated,  will  make 
you  great  in  home  or  business,  in  camp  or  in  senate. 
Especially  read  to  detect  the  forces  that  animated  and 
regulated  them  in  their  conduct,  that  you  may  learn 
what  you  should  permit  to  master  and  to  limit  you. 

Abraham  Lincoln  put  the  Life  of  Washington  into 
his  own  life,  and  he  probably  ploughed  the  prairie,  cut 
the  forest,  and  hunted  game  for  food  with  some  high 
thoughts  beating  behind  his  shabby  deerskin  shirt  in 
consequence.  This  is  how  great  men  are  made ;  they 
master  some  profound  life  in  book  or  in  actual  contact ; 
they  assimilate  it  as  the  plants  do  the  juices  of  the  soil, 
which  they  in  turn  give  out  in  beauty  and  in  fruit. 
For  no  soul  flowers  from  its  own  internal  force  alone  ; 
it  needs  the  stimulus  and  fertilising  influence  of  another 
noble  spirit. 

Faraday  was   the   greatest   discovery   of  Humphry 
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Davy,  and  Lincoln  was  the  reward  and  result  of 
Washington.  Into  what  will  thy  life  blossom  and 
expand  ?  It  may  be  that  a  sowing  of  thistle-seed  will 
be  the  result  of  thy  living ;  it  will  be  so  unless  a  deter- 
mined effort  be  made  to  prevent  such  a  dire  result. 

Lincoln  was  not  content  with  feeling  high  purposes ; 
they  craved  for  expression  and  obtained  it.  As  with 
many  other  famous  men,  the  boy  became  a  story-teller, 
and  so  interesting  were  his  stories  and  speeches  that 
his  father  forbade  him  to  hold  forth  during  work- time, 
for  he  said  that  when  Abraham  began  to  discourse,  all 
hands  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  this  because  he  con- 
trived to  so  set  forth  truth  that  it  was  interesting,  which 
indeed  is  a  high  secret  and  quality  of  genius.  There  is 
all  the  difference  between  truth  delicately  set  forth  and 
rough-cut  truth  that  there  is  between  meat  badly  cut, 
worse  cooked,  and  roughly  served,  and  delicate  viands 
well  dressed  and  fitly  set  on  the  table.  Truth  must  be 
made  attractive  to  be  pleasant  and  useful.  Anecdote, 
metaphor,  and  aphorism  are  the  plates  that  contain  it, 
or  maybe  the  flowers  that  set  off  the  table.  Plates 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  meal,  but  we  cannot 
well  dispense  with  them,  and  good  food  is  the  more 
pleasant  if  it  be  served  off  fair  dishes. 

The  boy  had  attended  a  court  at  Boonville,  and  had 
heard  an  eloquent  advocate  plead  before  a  jury.  The 
marvellous  effects  of  eloquence  moved  the  already 
excited  heart.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "  I  will  be  a 
lawyer,  and  some   day   I   shall   bo   President  of  the 
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United  States."  Thousands  of  youtlis  had  said  or 
hoped  the  same,  but  in  the  rough  boy  there  were 
forces  of  which  he  was  becoming  conscious,  and  which 
in  due  time  justified  his  speech. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819  his  father  brought  another 
wife,  Mrs.  Sally  Johnstone,  a  Kentucky  widow,  to  the 
log-cabin,  and  she  added  her  three  children  to  the 
Lincoln  family.  The  young  Johnstones  lived  in  har- 
mony with  the  Lincolns,  and  their  mother  took  kindly 
to  the  motherless  boy  and  girl.  The  second  Mrs. 
Lincoln  speaks  highly  of  her  stepson,  and  her  words 
deserve  repetition.  She  says,  "He  read  everything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  when  he  came  across  a 
passage  that  struck  him,  he  would  write  it  down  on 
boards,  if  he  had  no  paper,  and  keep  it  until  he  had 
got  paper.  Then  he  would  copy  it,  look  at  it,  commit 
it  to  memory,  and  repeat  it."  Evidently  the  boy  in- 
tended to  succeed,  and  he  realised  that  hard  work  is 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  excellence.  Of  his  home- 
life  this  stepmother  says,  "  He  never  gave  me  a  cross 
word  or  look,  and  never  refused  in  fact  or  appearance 
to  do  anything  I  requested  of  him."  Which  as  much 
deserves  praise  on  the  mother's  part  as  on  that  of  the 
boy,  for  evidently  mutual  respect,  toleration,  and  affec- 
tion bound  them  together. 

Isaac  Arnold  thus  pictures  the  pioneer  folk : — "  The 
settlers  on  the  frontier,  both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
whose  houses  dotted  the  edges  of  the  timber  or  were 
pitched  along  the  banks  of  streams,  were  so  far  apart 
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at  that  time  that  they  could  scarcely  see  the  smoke 
from  each  other's  cabins.  The  mother  with  her  own 
hands  carded  and  spun  the  rolls  of  flax  and  wool  on 
her  own  spinning-wheel.  She  and  her  daughters  wove 
the  cloth,  dyed  it,  and  made  up  the  garments  her 
children  wore.  The  utensils  of  the  farm  and  the 
furniture  of  the  cabin  were  rude,  primitive,  and  often 
home-made.  Pewter  plates  and  wooden  trenchers  were 
used.  The  tea  and  cofiee  cups  were  made  of  japanned 
tin ;  these  and  the  shells  of  the  gourd  were  the  usual 
drinking  vessels.     In  those  days  Lincoln  ate  his — 

'  Milk  and  bread 
With  pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  doorstone  grey  and  rude.' 

The  wild-thorn  and  acacia  furnished  a  good  substitute 
for  pins.  The  axe,  the  rifle,  the  maul,  and  the  plough 
were  the  farmer's  tools  and  means  of  livelihood.  Every 
child,  boy  or  girl,  was  early  trained  to  habits  of 
industry.  The  people  were  kind  and  neighbourly, 
always  ready  to  help  one  another,  and  were  frugal, 
industrious,  and  moral.  There  was  a  quick  sense  of 
justice  among  them.  No  gross  wrong,  fraud,  or  in- 
justice but  was  promptly  punished,  and  if  too  often  re- 
peated, the  ofiender  was  expelled  from  the  community." 
By  no  means  the  paradise  of  those  who  dream  or  live 
only  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  a  paradise  for  all  who 
were  in  earnest,  and  were  not  afraid  of  work.  The 
moral  flint  and  iron  that  such  a  practical  training 
imparted  enabled  Lincoln  to  achieve  success. 
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Some  instances  of  the  youth's  kindness  have  been 
preserved,  such  as  the  following: — Abraham  Lincoln 
was  returning  home  when  he  discovered  a  stray  horse. 
The  horse  was  saddled,  and  Abraham  recognised  it  as 
the  property  of  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  drink. 

"  The  man  cannot  be  far  off.  See  !  the  horse  is  saddled 
and  bridled,"  said  Lincoln. 

"  He  is  probably  drunk,"  said  a  companion. 

''Very  likely,"  said  Lincoln,  "and  if  he  is  left  out 
this  cold  night  he  will  die." 

"  It  will  serve  him  right,"  said  the  other.  "  I  will 
not  trouble  after  him ; "  and  he  went  on  to  his  home. 

Lincoln  searched,  and  not  far  off  he  discovered  the 
man  lying  upon  the  cold  ground.  Lincoln  lifted  him  in 
his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  nearest  cabin.  He  then 
sent  word  to  his  father  that  he  would  not  be  home  that 
night.  Abraham  warmed  the  drunkard,  and  tended  him 
until  he  regained  consciousness.  He,  poor  fellow,  said, 
"  Abe  Lincoln's  strength  and  kindness  saved  my  life." 

Abe  Lincoln  was  continually  serving  others,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  built  a  boat  and  took  the  pro- 
duce of  his  father's  farra  down  the  river  to  a  market. 
Many  years  afterwards,  he  told  Seward,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  that  just  before  starting  on  the  voyage,  two 
gentlemen  hired  him  to  row  them  off  to  a  steamer. 
They  each  gave  him  a  silver  half-dollar,  and,  said  he, 
"  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  You  may  think  it 
was  a  very  little  thing,  but  it  was  a  most  important 
incident  in  my  life.     I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I, 
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a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in  less  than  a  day. 
The  world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was 
a  more  hopeful  and  confident  being  from  that  time." 

Another  incident  of  this  period  is  thus  related: — 
Abraham  took  his  father's  grist  to  the  mill.  Fifty 
miles  he  thus  traversed  with  the  corn  upon  his  horse's 
back.  When  his  turn  came,  Abraham  fastened  his 
horse  to  the  lever.  He  was  clucking  by  way  of  en- 
couragement, when  the  horse  kicked  out  and  rendered 
him  insensible.  When  he  regained  consciousness,  he 
first  finished  the  interrupted  cluck  before  he  thought 
of  returning  home. 

He  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  a  relative  en- 
trusted him  with  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  he  was 
to  take  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  New  Orleans.  Allan 
Gentry,  the  owner's  son,  went  with  young  Lincoln,  who 
had  now  attained  a  height  of  six  feet  four  inches. 

The  boat  was  moored  at  a  plantation  near  New 
.Orleans,  when  one  night  seven  negroes  attacked  the 
two  young  men.  They  were  beaten  off.  Lincoln  con- 
tinued his  journey,  sold  the  cargo,  disposed  of  the  boat, 
and  brought  his  companion  and  the  money  back  to 
Indiana.  Evidently  a  youth  to  be  trusted,  and  one 
who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  of  those 
who  were  under  his  charge. 

By  no  means  an  elegant  figure — in  Rotten  Row  he 
would  have  been  an  object  of  derision;  but  that  un- 
gainly, honest,  reliable  man  was  a  President  in  making, 
the  raw  material  of  a  hero,  and  a  leader  of  men. 

B 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RAIL-SPLITTER;   OR,  'TLL  HIT  IT  HARD." 

"  Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Towards  a  truer,  deeper  life  above  ; 
Human  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 
To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love." — ^A.  H.  Procter. 

"  Do  well  and  have  well,  and  God  shall  love  thy  soul ; 
And  do  evil  and  have  evil — hope  thus,  then  none  other 
But  that  after  thy  death-day  the  devil  shall  have  thy  soul." 

— The  Vision  op  Piers  Plowman. 

"It  is  not  by  change  of  circumstance,  but  by  fitting  our  spirits  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  God  has  placed  us,  that  we  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  life  and  duty." — F.  W.  Robertson. 


1 828-1 834. 

AN  EASY  LIFE  OR  A  CAPABLE  MAN— RAIL-SPLITTING— "  HE'LL  DO  " 
— "  I'LL  HIT  IT  HARD  "— "  HONEST  ABE  " — BEATING  A  BULLY 
— CONQUERING  A  FRIEND  AND  LEARNING  SCIENCE— READING 
A  BOOK  AND  ROCKING  A  CRADLE— THE  FIRST  SUCCESS— A 
POST-OFFICE  IN  A  HAT— STRANGE  USE  OF  A  GRAPE-VINE — 
STUDY  AND  LOVE-MAKING, 

"  Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives ;  pray  to  be  stronger  men. 

Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers ;  pray  for 

powers  equal  to  your  tasks.     Then  every  day  you  shall 

wonder  at  yourself  at  the  richness  of  life  which  has 
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come  to  you  by  the  grace  of  God,"  Well  done,  Phillips 
Brooks !  your  counsel  is  timely,  and  it  deserves  frequent 
repetition.  Lincoln  had  no  easy  life,  but  he  was  equal 
to  its  demands.  "  He  could  sink  an  axe  deeper  than 
any  of  his  fellows,"  which  means  that  he  could  do 
his  present  duty  better  than  any  of  his  companions. 
This  capacity  for  sinking  the  axe  deeply  is  no  small 
endowment.  One  day  Lincoln  was  to  sink  an  axe 
deeply  into  the  upas  tree  that  had  long  been  the 
bane  of  his  native  land.  As  yet  he  kept  his  high 
thoughts  to  himself,  and  busied  himself  about  the 
menial  tasks  of  his  lowly  life  with  all  his  heart. 

There  were  changes  in  his  home,  for  his  only  sister 
had  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  twelve 
months  of  matrimony,  she  left  her  new  home  for 
another  in  the  skies.  Her  death  was  a  sad  blow  to 
Abraham,  but  the  restless  activity  of  his  half-brothers 
afforded  him  occupation,  which  probably  dissipated  his 
sorrows. 

Indiana  was  unhealthy,  and  more  capital  was  re- 
quired to  remove  its  heavy  timber  than  the  Lincolns 
possessed.  Eumour  said  that  in  Hlinois  there  were 
fertile  patches  along  the  watercourses  and  by  the 
timber  edges  that  required  the  merest  tickling  with 
a  plough  to  cause  them  to  yield  almost  illimitable 
crops.  It  is  the  old  story  :  the  tribes  of  the  wandering 
foot  feel  the  present  need,  and  do  not  realise  that  life 
has  always  a  "  crook  and  a  but "  in  it,  and  that  it  is 
wiser  to  grapple  with  present  hard  conditions  that  are 
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known,  than  to  pine  for  and  follow  what  may  prove  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  and  lead  into  disgrace. 

Abraham  Lincoln  perhaps  felt  this  impulse,  for  the 
glimpse  that  he  had  obtained  of  the  world  that  lay 
outside  his  father's  homestead  had  aroused  him  to  a 
keen  desire  for  a  wider  vision  over  a  larger  field.  He 
felt  the  impulse  to  discover  and  conquer  the  unknown 
world  that  makes  a  Columbus  of  every  man  who  does  a 
man's  work.  So  it  was  decided.  Thomas  Lincoln  sold 
his  claim  in  Indiana,  and  on  the  ist  of  March  1830  the 
Lincolns  started  for  the  supposed  paradise.  Their  per- 
sonal effects  were  conveyed  in  ox-waggons,  one  of  which 
was  driven  by  Abraham.  The  rivers  were  swollen  by 
the  spring  rains,  and  the  oxen  had  much  difficulty  in 
making  any  progress  through  the  mud.  Fifteen  days' 
journey  brought  them  to  the  junction  of  timberland 
and  prairie,  on  the  north  side  of  Sangamon  River,  a 
spot  about  ten  miles  west  of  Decatur.  Here,  two 
hundred  miles  from  their  old  home,  they  built  a  log- 
cabin,  and  split  sufficient  rails  to  fence  in  a  plot  of 
ten  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  planted  with  corn. 
Abraham  now  commenced  life  upon  his  own  account, 
working  for  hire  upon  the  neighbouring  farms.  He 
helped  to  break  up  the  prairie,  split  rails,  and  chopped 
wood.  It  is  related  that  while  thus  employed,  a  "  right 
smart-looking  man "  rode  up  to  the  fence,  and  asked 
Lincoln's  employer  if  he  could  get  to  stay  over-night. 
There  were  then  no  inns  in  that  portion  of  Illinois. 
The   house-owner   replied,  "  Well,    we   can   feed   your 
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*  critter'  and  give  you  something  to  eat,  but  we  can't 
lodge  you  unless  you  can  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
hired  man."  The  man  hesitated,  and  said,  "Where  is 
he  ?  "  "  Well,  you  can  come  and  see  him."  So  the  man 
got  down  from  his  "  critter,"  and  Mr.  Brown  took  him 
to  where,  in  the  shade  of  the  house,  Lincoln  lay  his  full 
length  on  the  ground  with  an  open  book  before  him. 
"  There,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  pointing  at  him,  "  there  he 
is."  The  stranger  looked  at  him  a  minute,  and  said, 
"  Well,  I  think  he'll  do,"  and  he  stayed  and  slept  with 
the  future  President  of  the  United  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  at  this  period,  is  described  as  a 
tall,  ungainly,  inelegant  figure.  He  walked  five  or  six 
miles  each  morning  to  his  rail-splitting.  One  infor- 
mant says  that  he  agreed  to  split  four  hundred  rails 
for  every  yard  of  brown  jean  dyed  with  white  walnut 
bark  required  to  make  a  pair  of  trousers.  A  hard- 
working, long-legged,  clumsy  creature,  with  flaxen 
trousers,  very  short,  and  showing  both  his  knees  and 
ankles;  but,  moreover,  a  thinking,  plodding,  purpose- 
ful man,  hoping,  intending,  and  somehow  strugglino- 
towards  his  destiny.  In  the  year  1831  Lincoln  built 
a  boat,  and  in  company  with  two  men  took  a  cargo  of 
goods  to  New  Orleans. 

Four  incidents  of  this  journey  are  reported;  first, 
that  a  drove  of  hogs  were  to  be  taken  on  board,  but 
how  to  do  this  it  was  not  easy  to  tell.  One  by  one 
Lincoln  carried  them  in  his  arms  to  the  boat. 

Then  the  boat  stuck  fast  upon  a  mill-dam,  and  Lincoln 
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devised  a  bellows-like  arrangement,  which,  when  inflated, 
floated  the  craft  into  deeper  water. 

At  New  Orleans  "  Lincoln  was  made  an  Anti-slavery 
man.  He  saw  a  slave,  a  beautiful  mulatto  girl,  sold  at 
auction.  She  was  felt  over,  pinched,  trotted  around  to 
show  to  bidders  that  the  said  article  was  sound,  &c. 
Lincoln  walked  away  from  the  sad,  inhuman  scene  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  unsmotheraUe  hate.  He  said  to  John 
Hanks,  his  companion,  '  If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
that  institution,  I'LL  HIT  it  hard,  John  ! '  He  got  his 
chance,  and  did  hit  it  hard.  John  Hanks,  who  was 
two  or  three  times  examined  by  me,  told  me  the  above 
facts  about  the  negro  girl  and  Lincoln's  declaration. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  As  to  the  fortune-telling 
story,  I  do  not  affirm  anything  or  deny  anything." 

So  far  the  man  who  was  afterwards  Lincoln's  part- 
ner. The  fortune-telling  story  is  as  follows : — While 
at  New  Orleans,  Lincoln  and  a  companion  visited 
a  fortune-telling  negress.  She  was  much  excited, 
and  said  to  Lincoln,  "  You  will  be  President,  and  all 
the  negroes  will  be  free."  Which  story,  according 
as  it  does  with  Lincoln's  feelings,  is  probably  true, 
and  by  no  means  a  prophecy.  A  skilful  reader  of 
character  could  probably  discern  in  his  face  his  wishes 
upon  both  points,  perhaps  gather  them  from  his  tone 
or  speech. 

The  trip  was  so  satisfactory  in  its  financial  results 
that  Offutt  placed  Lincoln  in  charge  of  a  store  and 
mill  at  New  Salem.     It  was  while  tending  store  that 
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he  acquired  the  name  of  "  Honest  Abe,"  which  is  still 
his  honourable  style.  The  epithet  was  earned  by  one 
or  two  trifling  incidents,  which  have  become  world 
known.  For  example,  Honest  Abe  found  one  night 
that  he  had  overcharged  a  woman  two  and  a  quarter 
cents  too  much.  He  locked  the  store  and  walked 
three  miles  to  return  the  trifle.  He  was  closing  the 
shop  another  evening,  when  an  old  woman  entered  and 
purchased  half  a  pound  of  tea.  The  next  morning 
"  Honest  Abe  "  found  a  four-ounce  weight  in  the  scales. 
He  saw  at  once  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
without  waiting  for  breakfast,  he  started  to  deliver  the 
other  four  ounces  of  tea. 

But  storekeeping  had  its  annoyances,  as  when  a 
bully  entered  one  day,  and,  evidently  bent  on  picking 
a  quarrel,  spoke  in  a  profane  and  disgusting  manner. 
Lincoln  begged  him  to  remember  that  women  were 
present.  The  man  replied  that  he  would  say  and  do 
what  he  pleased. 

"If  you  will  wait  until  these  ladies  have  retired,  I 
will  hear  all  that  you  have  to  say,"  said  Lincoln 
coolly. 

The  man  was  quiet  until  the  customers  had  left,  and 
then  he  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  profane  abuse. 
Lincoln  endured  this  for  some  time,  but  at  length  he 
said,  "  Well,  if  you  must  be  whipped,  I  suppose  I 
may  as  well  whip  you  as  any  other  man." 

"That  is  just  what  I  would  like,"  said  the  man. 
"  .Come  out  of  doors." 
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Lincoln  followed  the  man  out  of  doors,  and  then 
flung  him  to  the  ground.  He  held  him  helpless,  as 
if  he  were  a  child.  Then  he  gathered  some  of  the 
"smartweed"  that  grew  near,  and  rubbed  the  man's 
face  with  it  until  he  bellowed  with  pain. 

"  Spare  me ;  I  will  never  annoy  women  again.  Only- 
let  me  off,  and  I  will  never  swear  any  more,"  he 
begged, 

Lincoln  went  for  water,  and  washed  the  man's  face, 
and,  strange  to  say,  from  that  time  the  man  became  his 
fast  friend. 

This  is  upon  the  principle  advocated  by  Major- 
General  Coke,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  wisest  treat- 
ment for  the  border  races  of  India,  said,  "  First  knock 
him  down,  and  then  pick  him  up."  Major  Edwardes 
notes,  "The  abstract  justice  of  it  admits  of  discussion, 
but  there  is  much  truth  in  it  in  practice.  "When 
troubles  arise  in  an  Indian  province,  and  the  English 
ruler  looks  round  for  friends,  two  classes  of  men  of 
mark  rush  to  his  side :  those  whom  he  rewarded,  and 
those  whom  he  overthrew  in  the  last  war.  The  common 
principle  in  both  cases  seems  to  be  power-worship." 

This  power-worship  received  a  new  illustration,  for 
Lincoln  had  to  contend  with  a  band  of  local  youths  who 
were  called  "  The  Clary  GTrove  Boys."  They  were  to 
Salem  what  the  Mohawks  were  to  London,  and  with 
this  difference,  that  one  of  their  number  was  appointed 
to  wrestle  or  run,  and,  of  course,  overcome,  each  new- 
comer.    The  champion  of  these  wild  spirits  challenged 
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Lincoln,  but  he  soon  found  that  "  Honest  Abe "  was 
more  than  a  match  for  him.  Whereupon  Jack  Arm- 
strong— for  that  was  his  name — resorted  to  some  foul 
play.  Lincoln  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  shook 
him  as  if  he  were  a  dog.  The  whole  of  the  gang  upon 
this  attacked  Lincoln  and  got  him  down.  He  managed 
to  gain  his  feet,  and,  placing  his  back  against  the  store, 
prepared  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  crowd.  Jack 
Armstrong  upon  "  the  power  principle  "  interposed,  and 
said,  "  Boys !  Abe  Lincoln  is  the  best  fellow  that  ever 
broke  into  this  settlement.     He  must  be  one  of  us." 

This  Jack  Armstrong  became  Lincoln's  friend,  and 
Abe  in  his  turn  made  his  home  with  the  champion  of 
the  Clary  Grove  Boys.  This  friendship,  and  the  con- 
sequent ascendency  that  Lincoln  acquired  over  the 
Clary  Grove  Boys,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
will  afterwards  appear.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
sequence  and  dependence  of  events ;  they  hang  upon 
each  other  most  strangely,  and  trifles  often  determine 
the  most  momentous  events. 

Lincoln  was  not  spending  his  time  merely  in  con- 
quering profane  bullies  or  in  establishing  an  ascen- 
dency over  turbulent  spirits ;  he  was  slowly  training 
himself.  He  heard  that  a  man  who  lived  seven 
or  eight  miles  off  possessed  an  English  Grammar. 
Lincoln  walked  to  the  owner  of  this  treasure  and 
borrowed  it.  He  soon  mastered  it,  and  remarked,  "  If 
that  is  what  is  called  a  science,  I  think  I  could  subdue 
another.' 
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"All  my  family  seem  to  have  good  sense,"  he  said 
to  another  friend,  "  but  for  some  one  reason  or  another 
none  of  them  ever  became  distinguished.  I  think  that 
perhaps  I  may  become  so.  I  have  talked  with  men 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  great  men,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  they  differ  very  much  from  others." 
Which  was  a  notable  discovery,  and  likely  to  be  of 
greatest  importance,  as  it  really  proved  to  be.  Great 
men  differ  from  others  in  the  power  of  seizing  chances, 
of  taking  pains,  or  of  waiting  until  their  sowing  is 
ready  for  the  sickle.  They  are  alert,  they  labour,  and 
they  are  not  in  undue  haste,  and  so  they  win. 

A  pleasing  picture  of  Lincoln  is  furnished  by  a 
friend  who  saw  him  lying  upon  a  truckle-bed  which 
was  covered  with  books.  He  was  reading,  and  at  the 
same  time  rocking  a  cradle  with  his  foot.  He  was 
making  the  most  of  his  time  to  improve  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  helping  his  overworked  land- 
lady. 

This  period  of  fight  and  progress,  of  taming  fierce 
rowdies,  and  of  helping  overworked  women,  came  to  an 
end ;  for  within  a  year  Offutt  failed,  and  therefore  his 
mill  and  store  were  closed.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
therefore  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  while  thus 
adrift  he  enlisted  in  the  volunteers  who  were  called  out 
to  resist  an  inroad  of  Black  Hawk,  an  Indian  chief 
Black  Hawk  had  united  several  tribes  of  Sac  Indians, 
and  he  came  southward  with  three  hundred  braves, 
avowedly  to  seize  the  ancient  hunting-grounds  of  his 
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people,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  whites.  Most  of 
the  Clary  Grove  Boys  enlisted  to  resist  this  foray,  and 
they  chose  Lincoln  as  their  captain.  This  he  declares 
to  have  given  him  more  pleasure  than  any  other  success 
that  came  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  election  was 
conducted  in  a  novel  manner ;  the  candidates  stood 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  one  by  one  the  company 
filed  past  them,  each  man  joining  the  captain  he 
preferred.  Three  out  of  four  went  to  Lincoln's  side, 
after  which  the  election  was  made  unanimous. 

Lincoln  tells  us  humorously  some  of  his  troubles. 
"  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  remember  the  proper 
word  of  command  for  getting  my  company  endwise 
when  crossing  a  field  so  that  we  could  pass  through  a 
gate.  So  when  we  came  near  the  gate  I  shouted, 
'This  company  is  dismissed  for  two  minutes,  and  it 
will  fall  in  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate.' " 

From  other  sources  we  learn  another  story,  which 
sets  his  conduct  in  a  most  pleasing  light.  A  poor  aged 
Indian  came  into  the  camp,  and  foolishly  neglected  to 
show  his  safe-conduct.  The  soldiers,  enraged  by  some 
recent  atrocities  that  had  been  committed  by  the 
Indians  upon  white  women  and  children,  were  about 
to  kill  him.  They  refused  to  respect  his  safe-conduct 
when  it  was  at  length  produced,  and  would  have  killed 
him  had  not  Lincoln  interfered. 

After  the  war  had  ended,  Lincoln's  soldiers  put  him 
forward  as  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  He  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  and  comparatively  unknown, 
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yet  he  received  one  vote  more  than  two  other  candi- 
dates put  together. 

He  needed  some  means  of  livelihood,  and  seriously 
thought  of  learning  the  art  and  craft  of  the  black- 
smith's trade.  This  was  not  to  be,  for  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  store  at  New  Salem,  indeed  really  became 
principal  with  a  man  who  proved  a  rogue.  He  left 
Lincoln  with  a  debt  which  for  some  years  crippled 
him. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1833  Lincoln  received  his  first 
Government  appointment ;  he  was  made  postmaster  at 
New  Salem.  The  remuneration  attached  to  this  office 
was  trifling,  but  Lincoln  possessed  the  opportunity  of 
reading  all  the  newspapers  that  came  into  the  village, 
and  that  to  him  was  of  value.  The  post-letters  were 
carried  in  the  postmaster's  hat. 

A  proof  of  his  scrupulous  honesty  is  afforded  in  con- 
nection with  this  office.  The  post-office  was  discon- 
tinued, and  a  balance  of  seventeen  dollars  was  left  in 
Lincoln's  hands.  Some  years  passed  without  any  claim 
for  this  money,  when  Lincoln  sat  with  some  friends 
in  his  office,  and  a  stranger  entered  and  asked  if  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  within. 

"  I  am  he." 

"  I  have  called  to  collect  a  balance  due  from  you  to 
the  Post-Office." 

A  shade  of  perplexity  passed  over  Lincoln's  face,  and 
one  of  his  friends  said,  "  Lincoln,  if  you  are  in  want  of 
money,  let  us  help  you." 
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Lincoln  did  not  answer,  but  he  moved  a  pile  of 
books,  and  from  beneath  them  he  pulled  out  an  old 
trunk. 

" How  much  is  the  debt? "  he  asked. 

"  Seventeen  dollars." 

Lincoln  opened  the  trunk  and  pulled  out  a  bundle. 
He  unrolled  the  rags  and  turned  some  coins  out  upon 
the  table.  He  counted  them.  "  That  is  the  exact 
sum,"  he  said.  "I  never  use  any  man's  money  as 
ray  own." 

Through  several  years  he  had  been  subject  to  severe 
trials  and  privations,  but  he  had  scrupulously  kept  the 
money  sacred.  Did  he  not  deserve  the  title  of  "  Honest 
Abe  "  ? 

The  store  having  been  closed,  Lincoln  was  once  more 
adrift.  In  the  year  1832  he  had  purchased  a  second- 
hand copy  of  Blackstone,  and  had  thoroughly  mastered 
it.  The  study  of  Blackstone  made  him  resolve  to 
become  a  lawyer ;  but,  alas  !  he  had  neither  books  nor 
money  to  purchase  them.  A  friend  lent  him  volumes 
from  his  own  library,  and  these  Honest  Abe  studied 
and  mastered  as  he  might.  He  would  be  seen  lying 
upon  the  ground  beneath  a  tree,  shifting  his  position 
as  the  sun  moved  round,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  shadow, 
and  so  absorbed  in  his  study  that  he  did  not  recognise 
his  best  friends. 

The  knowledge  that  he  thus  acquired  he  put  into 
immediate  practice ;  he  drew  up  contracts,  leases,  mort- 
gages, and  undertook  small  cases  before  the  petty  courts. 
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All  his  arduous  eflforts  produced  barely  sufficient  money 
to  support  him,  when  he  was  offered  work  as  a  surveyor. 
He  knew  nothing  about  surveying,  but  a  little  study 
sufficed  to  show  him  what  was  expected  of  him.  His 
first  chain  was  a  grape-vine,  but  so  accurate  were  his 
measurements,  that  they  were  not  afterwards  disputed. 
Verily  it  is  tools  and  the  man,  or  rather  it  is  the  man 
who  is  the  tool. 

He  studied  law  while  he  had  bread,  and  when  his 
means  were  exhausted  he  went  out  to  survey  in  order 
to  get  more.  Yet  he  found  time  to  fall  in  love,  and 
with  a  girl  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
affection. 

The  poet  Burns,  in  speaking  of  the  good  qualities  of 
a  wife,  divides  them  into  ten  parts.  Four  of  these  he 
gives  to  good  temper,  two  to  good  sense,  one  to  wit, 
one  to  beauty,  and  two  to  fortune  and  friends.  Lin- 
coln's choice  was  a  golden-haired  blonde,  and,  said 
he,  long  after  her  death,  "  I  loved  her  dearly.  She 
was  a  handsome  girl,  and  would  have  made  a  good 
loving  wife.  She  was  natural  and  quite  intellectual, 
though  not  highly  educated." 

In  August  1835  t'his  beauty,  Annie  Rutledge,  died. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  somewhat  clouded  his 
life ;  in  spite  of  his  mirth,  there  was  ever  afterwards  an 
undertone  of  sadness  in  him.  He  linked  a  plaintive 
poem  with  her  memory,  and  this  he  was  accustomed  to 
repeat  when  he  was  depressed  or  unwell.  It  began 
thus : — 
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"  Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  he  proud  ? 
Like  a  sAvift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  hreak  of  the  wave. 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 
The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  wiUow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  abroad,  and  together  he  laid. 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  liigh. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie." 

In  the  year  1834  "Honest  Abe"  was  elected  for  the 
Legislature,  and  shouldering  his  pack,  he  marched  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  capital  of  his  State.  He  wisely 
forbore  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates,  to 
which  he  was  an  interested  and  studious  listener.  His 
chance  would  come  by-and-by,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
he  was  preparing  himself  to  take  advantage  of  every 
available  means  of  increasing  his  capabilities  and 
chances.  This  education  was  beneficial  to  him,  be- 
cause it  stirred  qualities  and  powers  that  he  had  dili- 
gently cultivated.  The  tutor  was  right  who  said  to  a 
student  who  had  applied  for  admission  into  his  seminary, 
"  Young  man,  if  you  want  learning,  we  are  here  to  give 
it  to  you ;  if  you  want  grace,  we  can  tell  you  where  to 
get  it ;  but  if  you  lack  common-sense,  we  know  of  no 
source  of  supply,  either  in  the  heaven  above  or  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth."  Lincoln 
did  not  lack  common-sense  nor  any  essential  sense,  and 
hence  he  was  able  to  acquire  that  training  which  more 
than  anything  else  braces  a  man  for  a  leading  part  in 
the  conflict  of  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOO  BADLY  TO  LAST,  AND  TOO  BIG  TO  CRY ; 
OR,  ''I  AM  KILLING  LARGER  GAME." 

"  See  how  the  deeds  that  make  up  history, 
The  works  that  tell  on  nations,  have  been  done 
By  single  arms  and  solitary  souls." 

"  We  do  not  see  it  where  it  is 
At  the  beginning  of  the  race  ; 
As  we  proceed,  it  shifts  its  place  ; 
And  where  we  looked  for  crowns  to  fall, 
We  find  the  tug's  to  come — that's  all." — Browning. 

"A  man  may  strive  for  influence  and  miss  it;  but  let  him  grow 
within  himself,  in  self-control,  in  conscientiousness,  in  purity  and  sub- 
mission, and  then  he  will  not  miss  it.  Every  step  of  onward  progress 
makes  us  worth  more  to  the  world  and  to  every  cause  with  which  we 
may  be  identified." — Stalker. 


1834-1847. 


SOMETHING  WITHIN  ME  SAYS,  "  BETTY  !  "—WHAT  CONSTITUTES 
THE  INSIDE  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  ?— STORY  OF  A  LIGHTNING- 
KOD— A  BLOATED  ARISTOCRAT— THE  FRIEND  OF  BIRDS  AND 
PIGS— WHICH  SIDE  OF  THE  SHIRT  SHOULD  BE  IN  FRONT — 
FIRING  AT  AN  INSECT  ON  HIS  EYEBROW— FIGHTING  FOR  A 
WIFE. 

A  POOR  woman  who  was  asked  why  she  went  to  hear 

a  certain  preacher,  replied,  "  When  I  was  a  girl  among 

32 
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the  hills,  I  often  had  to  pass  at  night  through  a  long 
wild  tunnel  among  the  hills.  There  was  an  echo  that 
often  frightened  me.  I  was  only  a  girl,  and  I  seemed 
to  hear,  as  my  feet  went  down,  the  clatter  of  feet  be- 
hind me.  I  remember  once  in  my  fright  I  repeated 
my  own  name — Betty  ;  a  voice  directly  said  '  Betty.' 
Now  that  is  why  I  go  to  hear  him  ;  whenever  he  speaks, 
something  within  me  says  '  Betty ! '  "  Which  is  the 
highest  result  of  speaking  and  preaching,  when  there 
is  a  response  from  the  hearer's  breast.  Lincoln  wars  a 
man  who  had  the  art  of  so  speaking  that  something 
within  his  auditors'  hearts  said  "  Betty."  This  was 
seen  when  in  1836  he  canvassed  as  candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  He  said  himself  about  this  campaign : 
"  I  set  out  on  this  campaign  with  the  intention  of  con- 
ducting it  strictly  as  a  gentleman,  in  substance  at  least, 
if  not  in  outside  polish.  The  latter  I  shall  never  be, 
but  that  which  constitutes  the  inside  of  a  gentleman 
I  hope  I  understand,  and  I  am  not  less  inclined  to 
practise  than  another."  The  struggle  for  political 
power  was  keen,  and  during  this  canvass  Lincoln 
proved  his  powers  as  an  orator.  In  the  town  of  Spring- 
field there  lived  one  Forquer,  who  had  lately  erected  a 
lightning-rod  upon  his  handsome  new  house.  This 
was  a  novelty,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  daring  inno- 
vation. This  man  had  deserted  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  Lincoln  belonged,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
Democrats,  who  had  rewarded  him  with  a  lucrative  post. 
This  renegade  attacked  Lincoln,  saying,  "  This  young 
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man  must  be  taken  down,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the 
task  devolves  upon  me."  He  then  proceeded  to  ridicule 
the  dress,  person,  and  speeches  of  the  young  lawyer. 
Lincoln  listened  patiently  to  this  insulting  speech,  but 
as  soon  as  Forquer  had  concluded,  he  sprang  up  and 
delivered  a  crushing  reply.  "  The  gentleman,"  said  he, 
"commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  'this  young 
man,'  alluding  to  me,  must  be  taken  down.  I  am  not  so 
young  in  years  as  I  am  in  the  tricks  and  the  trade  of  a 
politician,  but,"  pointing  to  Forquer,  "  live  long  or  die 
young,  I  would  rather  die  now  than,  like  the  gentle- 
man, change  my  politics,  and,  with  the  change,  receive 
an  office  with  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  then 
feel  obliged  to  erect  a  lightning-rod  over  my  house  to 
protect  a  guilty  conscience  from  an  offended  God."  The 
allusion  stung  most  acutely,  for  the  settlers  had  never 
before  felt  any  fear  of  the  lightning,  and  ever  after- 
wards the  unfortunate  Forquer,  whenever  he  rose  to 
speak,  was  greeted  as  the  "  man  who  dare  not  sleep  in 
his  own  house  without  a  lightning-rod  to  keep  off  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty."  Forquer  probably  re- 
gretted his  attack  upon  the  young  man  who  had  thus 
taken  him  down. 

Another  antagonist  who  came  off  second  best  in  his  en- 
counter with  Lincoln  was  Colonel  Taylor.  This  gentle- 
man blazed  abroad  in  patent  leather  boots,  diamonds,  kid 
gloves,  and  other  signs  of  luxury  and  wealth.  Yet  he 
talked  much  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  hard-handed 
yeomanry,  and  ridiculed  the  silk-stocking  gentry.     lu 
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the  course  of  one  of  these  absurd  declamations,  Taylor 
tore  open  his  vest  and  exhibited  his  gold  chain,  ruffles, 
and  diamond  studs.  Lincoln  stepped  forward,  and  point- 
ing to  his  diminutive  antagonist,  he  said,  "  Look,  gentle- 
men, at  this  specimen  of  the  bone  and  sinew."  He  laid 
his  huge  bony  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  said,  "  Here  is 
your  aristocrat  with  lily-white  hands  !  Here  is  one  of 
your  silk-stocking  gentiy !  According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  I 
am  a  bloated  aristocrat ! " 

The  contrast  between  Lincoln  (who  was  attired  in 
coarse  boots,  a  check  shirt  unrelieved  by  collar  or  neck- 
tie, Kentucky  jeans,  not  too  well  made,  and  an  old 
slouched  hat)  and  the  exquisite  was  at  once  seen,  and 
the  crowd  burst  into  loud  laughter  at  the  ready  wit  ot 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln  became  so  popular  that  he  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  nine  deputies  for  Sangamon  County, 
who,  on  account  of  their  height,  were  called  the 
"long  nine."  Lincoln  was  the  tallest  of  these  men, 
not  one  of  whom  was  below  six  feet.  He,  with  his 
colleagues,  conferred  one  favour  on  their  constituents, 
for  they  secured  the  transference  of  the  State  capital 
from  Yandalia  to  Springfield.  Lincoln  did  more,  for 
during  the  session  of  1836  he  began  to  hit  hard  at 
slavery,  as  he  vowed  he  would  do  when  he  first  beheld 
its  disgusting,  vile  character. 

The  State  of  Illinois  was  bordered  by  two  slave  States, 
many  immigrants  from  which  crossed  the  frontier.  There 
were  several  hundred  slaves  in  the  State,  and  while  the 
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Democratic  party  were  avowedly  pro-slavery,  Lincoln's 
friends  were  too  anxious  to  please  the  slave-owners  to 
oppose  "  the  institution."  Hence  they  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  passing  of  a  body  of  laws  against  negroes, 
afterwards  called  the  Black  Code.  Except  Lincoln  and 
a  fellow-delegate  (who,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  seats, 
drew  up  and  signed  a  protest  against  the  edict),  all  the 
delegates  were  pro-slavery.  In  deference  to  the  then 
low  state  of  public  moralitjjr  upon  the  subject,  the  two 
deputies  contented  themselves  with  asserting  that  "the 
institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and 
bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of  Abolition  doc- 
trine tends  rather  to  increase  than  to  abate  its  evils." 
Not  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  slave  States, 
they  conceded  that  "  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different  States."  But 
they  asserted  "  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  but  that  that  power  ought 
not  to  be  exercised  unless  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  the  said  district." 

It  was  a  bold  attempt,  and  it  was  a  beginning  of  the 
attack  which  eventually  delivered  America  from  the 
curse  of  slavery. 

In  the  year  1837  Lincoln  removed  to  Springfield, 
where  he  went  into  partnership  with  a  lawyer  named 
John  T.  Stuart.  Mr.  Stuart  had  a  good  practice,  and 
he  had  been  a  tried  friend  to  Lincoln. 
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The  future  President  transported  his  worldly  goods 
into  Springfield  without  much  difficulty.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  contents  of  two  saddlebags  and  a  few  law 
books.  He  inquired  of  a  friend  as  to  what  the  furni- 
ture of  a  single  bedroom  would  cost. 

"  I  took  my  pencil,  figured  it  up,  and  found  it  would 
cost  seventeen  dollars,"  said  this  friend,  Mr.  Speed  by 
name. 

Lincoln  replied,  "  It  is  cheap  enough,  but  I  want  to 
say  that,  cheap  as  it  is,  I  have  not  the  money  to  pay. 
But  if  you  will  credit  me  till  Christmas,  and  my  experi- 
ment here  is  a  success,  I  will  pay  you  then.  If  I  fail, 
I  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  pay  you." 

"  The  voice  was  so  melancholy  that  I  felt  for  him," 
said  Mr.  Speed.  "  I  responded, '  Lincoln,  I  have  a  very 
large  double  bed  which  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
share  with  me  if  you  choose.' 

"  '  Where  is  your  bed  ? '  said  Lincoln. 

" '  Upstairs,'  I  replied. 

"  He  took  his  saddlebags  on  his  arm,  went  upstairs, 
placed  them  on  the  floor,  and  came  down  laughing, 
saying,  *  Speed,  I  am  moved.' "  The  ludicrous  idea  of 
"moving"  all  his  goods  and  chattels  by  taking  his 
saddlebags  upstairs  made  him  as  mirthful  as  he  had 
been  melancholy.  Henceforward  Springfield  remained 
Lincoln's  home  until,  twenty-three  years  later,  he  moved 
thence  to  occupy  "  The  White  House." 

At  that  period  the  lawyers  made  circuit  of  the 
various    districts    into    which    Illinois    was    divided. 
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Lincoln  rode  the  circuit  with  others,  and  acquired 
considerable  skill  as  an  advocate.  Many  stories  are 
told  of  these  expeditions  which  tend  to  show  his  kind- 
liness of  heart. 

We  select  two.  A  party  of  lawyers  were  riding  two- 
and-two  through  a  country  lane.  They  passed  through 
a  thicket  of  wild  plum-trees,  and  stopped  to  water  their 
horses.  Then  they  missed  Lincoln,  and  inquired  where 
he  was.  "  Oh,"  said  one,  "  when  I  saw  him  last,  he 
had  caught  two  young  birds  which  the  wind  had  blown 
out  of  their  nest,  and  he  was  hunting  the  nest  to  put 
them  back."  He  succeeded,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his 
pains.  "  I  could  not  have  slept,"  he  said,  "  if  I  had  not 
restored  these  young  birds  to  their  mother." 

Another  anecdote  relates  that  upon  one  of  these 
journeys  "  Honest  Abe "  saw  a  pig  struggling  in  a 
slough  from  which  it  could  not  with  all  its  efibrts 
escape.  Lincoln  stopped  and  looked  at  the  pig,  but 
he  reflected  that  he  was  that  day  attired  in  new  clothes 
which  would  certainly  be  spoiled  if  he  assisted  the  pig. 
So  he  rode  reluctantly  forward,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
miles  he  returned.  He  tied  up  his  horse,  built  a  cause- 
way of  old  rails,  and  on  it  he  went  over  the  slough  to 
the  struggling  animal.  He  saved  the  pig,  but  he 
damaged  his  new  clothes  not  a  little.  Such  trifles 
show  a  natural  kindness  which,  even  at  the  expense 
of  self-sacrifice,  could  not  but  do  its  very  utmost  to 
relieve  the  distress  even  of  a  brute.  The  world  is  held 
together  by  kindness,  and  love  is  the  gravity  by  which 
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the  warring  and  differing  elements  become  a  society ;  it 
is  a  proof  of  high  nobility  to  be  kind. 

It  is  also  related  to  his  credit  that  he  never  know- 
ingly adopted  a  cause  that  he  did  not  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  wholly  right.  In  presenting  his  plea 
before  the  court,  he  exhibited  the  mental  process  by 
which  he  had  himself  arrived  at  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  desired  to  lead  them.  He  would  state  as 
fully  as  possible  the  arguments  that  were  against 
him,  and  then  reply  to  them,  a  process  that  rendered 
an  answer  to  his  plea  most  dijEcult.  Two  or  three 
examples  of  his  practice  may  be  given. 

Two  farmers  claimed  a  colt,  about  which  thirty-four 
witnesses  swore,  against  thirty,  that  it  belonged  to 
the  plaintiff.  They  were  all  honest,  upright  men,  but 
evidently  some  of  them  were  mistaken. 

The  plaintiflF  had  lost  a  colt,  when  one  day  he  found 
a  precisely  similar  colt  among  his  horses.  This  colt 
had,  it  was  alleged,  strayed  away  from  the  defendant. 
He  brought  the  mare  of  his  lost  colt  to  the  astray, 
and  the  plaintiff  brought  the  dam  of  his  lost  colt. 
The  astray  at  once  recognised  the  defendant's  mare, 
and  followed  her  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  home. 
Further,  the  colt  started  in  advance  of  its  supposed 
dam,  and  took  a  short  cut  to  the  stable.  The  plaintiff 
thereupon  sued  for  the  recovery  of  the  colt  which  he 
claimed,  and  thirty-four  witnesses  supported  his  plea. 

The  jury  were  all  farmers  and  illiterate  men,  and  Lin- 
coln carefully  showed  how,  in  his  judgment,  the  voice 
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of  nature  was  more  convincing  than  the  opinions  of 
men.  He  fully  admitted  the  strength  of  the  plaintiffs 
case,  but  he  contended  that  the  defendant  had  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence.  In  order  to  explain  the  latter 
term  he  used  the  following  illustration : — 

"  Now  if  you  were  going  to  bet  on  this  case,  on  which 
side  would  you  be  willing  to  risk  a  picayune  ?  That 
side  on  which  you  would  be  willing  to  bet  a  picayune 
is  the  side  on  which  rests  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence in  your  minds.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  not 
be  right,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is 
as  to  where  the  preponderance  of  evidence  lies,  and 
you  can  judge  exactly  where  it  lies  in  your  minds  by 
deciding  as  to  which  side  you  would  be  willing  to  bet 
upon." 

This  won  for  him  his  case. 

Another  time  he  was  engaged  by  an  old  man  in  a 
suit  instituted  to  recover  upon  a  note  that  had  been 
given  in  payment  for  a  plough  and  a  team  of  oxen. 
The  defendants  pleaded  that  they  were  infants  when 
they  signed  the  note.  Lincoln  asked  the  witness  who 
was  called  to  prove  the  age  of  the  alleged  infants, 
"  Where  is  that  prairie  team  now  ?  " 

"  On  the  farm  of  the  Snow  boys." 

"Have  you  seen  any  one  breaking  prairie  with  it 
lately?" 

"  Tes,  the  Snow  boys  were  breaking  up  with  it  last 
week." 

"  How  old  are  the  boys  now  ? " 
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"  One  is  a  little  over  twenty-one,  and  the  other  near 
twenty- three." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Lincoln  to  the  jury,  "these  boys 
never  would  have  tried  to  cheat  old  Farmer  Case  out 
of  these  oxen  and  that  plough  but  for  the  advice  of 
counsel.  It  was  bad  advice,  bad  in  morals,  and  bad 
in  law.  The  law  never  sanctions  che£iting,  and  a 
lawyer  must  be  very  smart  indeed  to  twist  it  so  that 
it  will  seem  to  do  so.  The  judge  will  tell  you,  what 
your  own  sense  of  justice  has  already  told  you,  that 
these  Snow  boys,  if  they  were  mean  enough  to  plead 
the  Baby  Act  when  they  came  to  be  men,  should  have 
taken  the  oxen  and  plough  back.  They  cannot  go 
back  on  their  contract  and  also  keep  what  the  note 
was  given  for." 

This  was  plain  speaking,  and  it  of  course  won  the 
case  for  "  Honest  Abe," 

A  more  noteworthy  case  occurred  in  1858,  that  of 
William  Armstrong,  the  son  of  the  former  champion 
of  the  Clary  Grove  Boys. 

Lincoln  had  received  much  kindness  from  the 
prisoner's  mother;  indeed,  after  his  struggle  with 
the  champion,  he  had  made  his  home  with  the 
Armstrongs.  They  therefore  sent  to  Lincoln,  who 
had  risen  to  distinction  and  power.  He  took  up 
the  defence,  although  he  felt  that  he  would  have  a 
hard  task  to  defeat  the  malice  of  the  prisoner's  enemies. 
Several  of  these  were  witnesses,  and  swore  positively 
that  they  saw  Armstrong  strike  the  murdered  man. 
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"  At  what  time  was  this  alleged  blow  struck  ? "  asked 
Lincoln. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  nearly  at  the  full,  so  that  I  could  not  be 
mistaken." 

Several  witnesses  confirmed  this  testimony ;  it  seemed 
that  Armstrong  had  no  chance. 

In  his  reply  Lincoln  first  carefully  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence of  these  witnesses,  and  pointed  out  various  points 
in  which  they  were  at  variance.  When  he  had  thus 
carefully  prepared  the  way,  he  called  for  the  almanac, 
and  proved  that  at  the  time  when  the  principal  witness 
swore  that  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  blow 
given,  there  was  no  moon  at  all ! 

This  of  course  demolished  the  evidence  of  the  prin- 
cipal witness.  But  not  content  with  this  argument, 
Lincoln  pleaded  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  the 
prisoner's  life.  He  pictured  from  memory  the  log- 
cabin  in  which  he  himself  had  often  found  shelter, 
and  spoke  with  such  pathos,  that  when  the  jury  were 
released  from  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  they  burst  into 
tears.  The  prisoner's  aged  mother  sat  beside  the  advo^ 
cate  until  she  could  bear  the  agony  no  more,  and  then 
she  went  into  the  field  to  await  the  result  of  Lincoln's 
plea. 

Before  sunset  she  received  the  tidings,  "  Your  son  is 
cleared." 

In  one  suit  the  opposing  lawyer  pulled  off  coat  and 
vest  during  his  address  to  the  jury.     At  that  time 
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shirts  which  button  behind  were  unusual.  Lincoln  said, 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  having  justice  on  my  side,  I 
don't  think  that  you  will  be  at  all  influenced  by  the 
gentleman's  pretended  knowledge  of  the  law,  when 
you  see  he  does  not  even  know  which  side  of  his  shirt 
should  be  in  front."  This  raised  a  laugh,  and  gained 
the  case  for  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  appears  to  have  been  of  that  order  of  elo- 
quence that  requires  to  be  aroused  by  some  strong 
feeling  before  it  can  express  itself  fully.  Only  when 
his  heart  was  warmed  or  his  indignation  excited  could 
he  adequately  give  vent  to  his  emotions.  And  then  he 
could  assail  an  adversary  with  such  fierce  invective  that 
few  could  withstand  his  eloquence.  A  story  is  told  of 
one  man  who  excited  Lincoln's  indignation  by  a  shame- 
ful attack  upon  another.  "  Honest  Abe  "  replied  to  him 
with  such  vigour  that  the  offender  ran  out  of  the  room 
weeping  with  shame  and  mortified  pride. 

This  ability  to  punish  impertinence  and  wickedness 
was  a  talent  which  Lincoln  could  employ  to  terrible 
purpose.  In  the  Legislature  there  was  a  man  who 
was  regarded  as  a  bore.  He  invariably  assailed  every 
measure  that  came  before  the  House,  and  Lincoln  was 
deputed  to  silence  him.  Argument  was  useless  with 
the  member  from  Wabash,  and  Lincoln  determined  to 
kill  him  with  a  story.  He  waited  for  the  occasion, 
which  soon  came.  Lincoln  rose,  and,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  calmly  said : — 

"Mr.    Speaker,   the    attack    of  the   member    from 
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Wabash  reminds  me  of  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He's 
a  peculiar-looking  old  fellow,  with  shaggy  overhang- 
ing eyebrows  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  under  them." 
This  was  a  portrait  of  the  offending  deputy,  and  all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  as  Lincoln  went  on.  "  One 
morning,  just  after  the  old  gentleman  got  up,  he 
imagined,  on  looking  out  of  his  door,  that  he  saw  rather 
a  lively  squirrel  on  a  tree  near  his  house.  So  he  took 
down  his  rifle  and  fired  at  the  squirrel,  but  the  squirrel 
paid  no  attention  to  the  shot.  He  loaded  and  fired 
again  and  again,  until  at  the  thirteenth  shot  he  set 
down  his  gun  impatiently  and  said  to  his  boy,  who  was 
looking  on,  '  Boy,  there's  something  wrong  about  this 
rifle.'  '  Rifle's  all  right,  I  know  'tis,'  responded  the 
boy  ;  '  but  where's  your  squirrel  ? '  '  Don't  you  see  him 
humped  up  about  half-way  up  the  tree  ? '  inquired  the 
old  man,  peering  over  his  spectacles  and  getting  mys- 
tified. '  No,  I  don't,'  responded  the  boy ;  and  then, 
turning  and  looking  into  his  father's  face,  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  see  your  squirrel ;  you've  been  firing  at  an  insect  on 
your  eyebrow.' " 

The  ridicule  was  effectual,  the  over-officious  member 
subsided,  and  henceforth  the  House  was  at  peace. 

Lincoln's  courtship  and  marriage,  which  latter  event 
took  place  in  1842,  partook  of  the  romantic.  In  the 
year  1839,  a  young  brunette,  named  Mary  Todd,  came 
to  Springfield  to  visit  her  married  sister,  who  resided 
there.  Mary  Todd  was  ambitious,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  a  man  who  would   be  President.     A 
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friend  remarked  to  her,  "Abe  Lincoln  is  your 
man."  Probably  the  lady  acceded  to  this  statement, 
but  the  courtship  was  brought  about  by  a  singular 
incident. 

A  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Sangamon  Journal 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mary  Todd.  In  these  papers  she 
satirised  one  Tom  Shields,  a  susceptible  Irishman  who 
aspired  to  political  honours.  The  Irishman  went  to 
the  editor  and  demanded  to  know  who  had  written 
the  articles. 

"  Unless  the  name  of  the  writer  is  given,  I  shall 
hold  you  responsible,"  said  the  irate  Celt. 

The  editor  was  unwilling  either  to  disclose  the  name 
of  his  correspondent  or  to  fight  the  angry  man.  In 
his  perplexity  he  spoke  to  Lincoln,  who  bade  him  tell 
Shields  to  regard  him  as  the  author. 

Miss  Mary  Todd  had  meanwhile  heard  of  the  quarrel, 
and  she  wrote  another  letter,  in  which  she  said,  "  I 
hear  the  way  of  these  fire-eaters  is  to  give  the  chal- 
lenged party  the  choice  of  weapons,  which  being  the 
case,  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  never  fight  with 
anything  but  broomsticks  or  hot  water  or  a  shovelful 
of  coals.  The  former  being  somewhat  like  a  shillala, 
may  not  be  objectionable  to  him." 

This  probably  enraged  Shields  yet  more,  and  he 
challenged  Lincoln  to  a  duel. 

"  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  duelling,  but  if  a  fight 
is  needful  to  prevent  my  being  degraded  in  the  estima- 
tion of  my  friends,  I  will  fight,"  said  Lincoln. 
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He  selected  broadswords  of  the  largest  size  as  his 
weapons. 

The  duel  never  came  off.  On  the  4th  of  November 
1842,  Miss  Todd  married  her  champion. 

The  young  couple  made  their  home  in  an  hotel,  from 
whence  they  moved  two  years  later  to  the  house  which 
Lincoln  occupied  when  he  was  elected  President. 

Miss  Mary  Todd  did  not  regret  her  choice,  for  shortly 
after  her  marriage  she  said  to  a  friend  about  an  ac- 
quaintance who  married  an  aged  man  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  "  I  would  rather  marry  a  good  man,  a  man 
of  mind  with  bright  prospects  for  success,  and  power, 
and  fame,  than  possess  all  the  horses,  and  houses,  and 
gold  in  the  world." 

Thus  the  tall  self-taught  lad  had  steadily  made  his 
way  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  round  of 
the  ladder  which  was  to  lead  him  to  fame.  He  had 
taught  himself;  he  had  slowly  acquired  the  confidence 
of  his  neighbours  because  they  believed  him  to  deserve 
it.  He  had  become  a  lawyer  of  great  promise  and  a 
politician  who  was  able  to  secure  and  retain  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  audience  both  during  the  canvass  and 
in  the  senate.  Now  he  had  made  for  himself  a  home 
which  was  to  complete  the  training  begun  long  before 
in  the  log-cabin.  The  one  home  implanted  the  desire 
to  be  useful  and  to  become  famous,  the  other  supplied 
strength  and  regulating  influences  for  his  great  powers, 
which,  all  unsuspected  as  they  were,  were  now  making 
for  themselves  a  suitable  theatre  of  action. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"KEEP  INCHING  ALONG;  OR,  JESUS  CHRIST 'LL 
COME  BY-AND-BY." 

"As  rain  makes  every  ground  bring  forth  increase, 
So  faith  of  every  soul  doth  show  the  fruits. 
As  honour's  fire  doth  kindle  high  desires, 
So  zealous  faith  lifts  up  the  honest  soul. 
As  night  doth  best  the  downwards  glory  show, 
So  sharp  affliction  best  makes  faith  to  grow. 
As  wisdom  is  the  only  way  to  weal, 
So  true  discretion  best  directeth  zeal." — BoDENHAM. 

"  A  man  in  the  right,  with  God  on  his  side,  is  in  a  majority  though 
he  be  alone ;  for  God  is  multitudinous  above^all  the  populations  of  the 
earth. " — Beecheb. 


1 847-1 854. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  NEVER  "  BATE  "—A  DISAPPOINTMENT  THAT 
LED  TO  SUCCESS— WHAT  IS  DEMONSTRATION  ?— THE  CURSE 
OF  SLAVERY— DIFFERING  PARTIES— SELECTING  A  BATTLE- 
GROUND. 

"  I  NEVER  was  bate,  and  I  never  will  be  bate,"  said  Lord 
Gough  before  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  There  are  few 
men  who  have  never  been  beaten,  but  it  is  greatly 
wise  not  to  anticipate  defeat,  and  sometimes  to  forget 
it.      So  far  Abraham   Lincoln   had  not  been   beaten, 
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and  lie  resolved  not  to  yield  if  possible.  He  liad  over- 
come the  obstacles  that  had  resisted  his  advance  ;  now 
a  conflict  was  upon  him  which  was  to  test  his  power 
of  combat.  The  victory  which  he  was  abont  to  achieve 
was  to  help  him  to  win  a  greater  triumph  afterwards. 
This  preliminary  victory  was  won  in  his  great  controversy 
with  Stephen  Douglas,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  political 
opponents.  The  two  rivals  were  in  every  sense  a  con- 
trast to  each  other,  and  a  superficial  inspection  would 
not  have  predicted  a  triumph  for  "  Honest  Abe." 

In  1847  Abraham  Lincoln  did  his  utmost  to  secure 
the  Presidency  for  General  Taylor.  In  return,  he 
desired  and  deserved  a  post  which  was  given  to  Jus- 
tice Butterfield,  a  lawyer  from  Chicago.  This  Lin- 
coln naturally  resented;  but  after  he  had  himself 
attained  the  highest  position  in  the  United  States,  he 
conferred  a  post  upon  the  son  of  the  man  who  had 
supplanted  him.  He  said  when  he  performed  this 
generous  deed,  "  Mr.  Justice  Butterfield  once  obtained 
an  appointment  I  very  much  wanted,  and  in  which  my 
friends  believed  I  could  have  been  useful,  and  to  which 
they  thought  I  was  fairly  entitled,  and  I  have  hardly 
ever  felt  so  bad  at  any  failure  in  my  life ;  but  I  am  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  his  son." 

This  was  noble,  and  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  naturally  generous  and  tolerant. 
The  friend  to  whom  he  spoke  about  his  disappointment 
said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  how  fortunate  that  you  declined 
the  offer  that  was  made  to  you !     If  you  had  gone  to 
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OregoB,  you  might  have  come  back  as  senator,  but 
you  would  never  have  been  President." 

"  Yes,  you  are  probably  right,"  replied  Lincoln.  "  I 
have  all  my  life  been  a  fatalist.  What's  to  be  will  be ; 
or  rather  I  have  found  all  my  life,  as  Hamlet  says, 

'There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will,'" 

Which  doctrine  requires  much  care  in  statement;  for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  purpose 
of  God  will  be  fulfilled,  it  is  equally  certain  that  man 
is  free,  and  therefore  responsible  for  his  use  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  is 
used  by  our  Redeemer  to  antidote  anxiety  and  brood- 
ing care,  but  never  to  repress  any  lawful  attention 
to  duty. 

In  1849  Lincoln  retired  from  Congress,  and  until 
1858  he  was  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
His  family  claimed  his  care ;  they  may  here  be  best 
noticed.  His  eldest  son,  Robert  Todd,  was  born  on 
the  1st  of  August  1843.  The  second  son,  Edward 
Baker,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  March  1846.  On  the 
2 1st  of  December  1850  the  happy  home  at  Spring- 
field welcomed  William  Wallace ;  and  Lincoln's  fourth 
son,  Thomas,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  April  1853.  Of 
Lincoln's  home  it  is  said,  "  In  his  modest  and  simple 
home  everything  was  orderly  and  refined,  and  there 
was  always  on  the  part  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
a  cordial  hearty  Western  welcome,  which  put  every 
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guest  perfectly  at  ease.  The  table  was  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  its  rare  Kentucky  dishes,  and  in  season 
was  loaded  with  venison,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens, 
quails,  and  other  game,  which  in  those  early  days  was 
abundant.  Yet  it  was  the  genial  manner  and  ever 
kind  welcome  of  the  hostess,  and  the  wit  and  humour, 
anecdote,  and  unrivalled  conversation  of  the  host,  which 
formed  the  chief  attraction,  and  made  a  dinner  at 
Lincoln's  cottage  an  event  to  be  remembered." 

The  same  writer  thus  depicts  Abraham  Lincoln: 
"When  he  returned  from  Washington  in  1849,  he 
would  have  been  instantly  recognised  in  any  court- 
room in  the  United  States  as  being  a  very  tall  specimen 
of  that  type  of  long,  large-boned  men  produced  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  exhibiting 
its  most  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  in  Illinois.  He 
would  have  been  instantly  recognised  as  a  Western 
man,  and  his  stature,  figure,  dress,  manner,  voice,  and 
accent  indicated  that  he  was  from  the  north-west.  In 
manner  he  was  cordial,  frank,  and  friendly,  and  though 
not  without  dignity,  he  put  every  one  perfectly  at  ease. 
The  first  impression  a  stranger  meeting  him  or  hearing 
him  speak  would  receive  was  that  of  a  kind,  sincere, 
and  genuinely  good  man  of  perfect  truthfulness  and 
integrity.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  everybody 
liked  at  first  sight.  If  he  spoke,  before  many  words 
were  uttered  the  hearer  would  be  impressed  with  his 
clear,   direct   good   sense,   his    simple,   homely,   short 
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Anglo-Saxon  words,   and  by  his  wonderful   wit  and 
humour." 

In  his  home  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  most  indulgent 
father.  A  young  man  who  was  accustomed  to  pass 
Mr.  Lincoln's  door  on  his  way  to  school  remembered 
long  afterwards  that  in  the  fair  summer  mornings  he 
invariably  saw  the  lawyer,  without  hat  or  coat,  drawing 
one  of  his  children  up  and  down  the  side-walk. 

During  this  period  it  is  related  that  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  geometry.  He  said  that  while  in 
Washington  he  had  frequently  heard  the  word  "  demon- 
stration "  used  in  the  debates,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  discover  its  precise  meaning;  hence  he  studied 
geometry. 

Of  his  legal  practice  the  following  illustrations  will 
show  us  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  and  how  he  did  his 
work. 

An  aged  woman  came  for  his  advice  to  know  if  an 
agent  who  acted  for  her  had  not  overcharged  her  for 
collecting  her  pension.  Lincoln  not  only  relieved  her 
wants,  but  he  was  able  to  recover  her  property  for  her. 

In  short,  all  who  were  helpless  and  poor  and  who 
had  but  few  friends  came  to  him  for  relief,  which  help 
he  never  denied  to  worth.  To  any  man  whose  case  was 
doubtful  he  would  advise  peace.  "You  can  give  the 
other  party  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  beat 
him ;  but  you  had  better  let  the  suit  alone." 

A  negro  woman  came  one   day  to  his  office,  and 
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informed  Mm  that  she  and  her  children  had  all  been 
brought  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois,  and  there  set  free 
by  their  owner.  One  of  her  sons  had  gone  down  to 
New  Orleans  as  a  waiter  on  one  of  the  steamers.  The 
New  Orleans  police  had  seized  him,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Lincoln  found  that  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  refused  to  interfere.  Lincoln  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  exclaimed,  "I'll  have  that  negro  back  soon, 
or  I'll  have  a  twenty  years'  agitation  in  Illinois."  And 
he  did  restore  the  son  to  his  mother. 

Before  relating  the  great  debate  which  really  placed 
Lincoln  before  his  nation  as  a  politician  of  the  first 
rank,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  slavery. 

Slavery  was  introduced  into  America  against  the 
wishes  of  the  first  settlers.  They  indeed  petitioned 
against  the  importation  of  negroes,  but  the  English 
King  would  not  yield.  At  the  Revolution  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  were  strongly  averse  to  slavery,  and 
desired  to  suppress  it.  They  indeed  hoped  that  it 
would  quietly  disappear  from  the  country  before  the 
moral  agencies  that  were  at  work  in  their  midst.  They 
probably  feared  to  move  too  rapidly,  and  therefore  did 
not  proceed  to  prohibit  and  abolish  it ;  but  in  the  first 
general  Congress  of  the  colonies  it  was  asserted  in  a 
Bill  of  Rights  that  "the  abolition  of  slavery  is  the 
greatest  object  of  desire  of  these  colonies."  Farther, 
the  Congress  in  the  same  year  resolved,  "  "We  will 
neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  imported  after 
the  1st  of  December  next." 
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The  commercial  prosperity  that  followed  as  a  dis- 
covery of  the  cotton-gin  created  a  powerful  aristocracy 
who  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  body  and  souls  of 
men.  This  aristocracy  was  arrogant,  and,  of  course, 
unscrupulous;  it  could  not  dig,  and  to  beg  it  was 
ashamed,  but  it  scrupled  at  no  iniquity  or  wrong  in 
order  to  obtain  and  to  retain  political  power.  The  slave- 
owners were  polished,  educated,  and  trained  for  political 
life,  and  they  gradually  monopolised  all  the  important 
offices  of  the  State.  They  employed  their  power  to 
secure  and  enlarge  the  territories  in  which  slavery  was 
legal,  and  so  far  without  any  successful  resistance. 

It  is  true  that  one  man  in  the  north,  named  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  had  commenced  an  agitation  which 
was  destined  to  bring  down  this  power,  but  as  he  was 
alone  and  poor,  they  despised  him.  Alas!  they  had 
yet  to  learn  what  a  single  earnest  soul  can  accomplish 
when  it  is  upon  the  side  of  right.  The  story  of  the 
struggle  is  heroic  and  full  of  stimulus  to  every  world- 
worker.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  first  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  the  evils  of  slavery  by  a  poem  that  came  into 
his  hands.  Garrison  discovered  Whittier,  the  poet,  and 
enlisted  his  sympathies  in  the  apparently  hopeless 
enterprise.  In  1828  the  two  were  joined  by  Benjamin 
Lundy,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  dared  to  advocate 
abolition,  and  who  had  been  attacked  and  almost  killed 
for  his  boldness. 

A  like  measure  was  contemplated  for  all  who,  in  the 
land  of  liberty,  ventured  to  apply  the'  Declaration  of 
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Independence  to  the  negro.  But  with  Garrison  the 
sufferings  that  he  endured  only  aroused  him  to  keener 
efforts.  The  ministers  of  religion,  even  in  the  north — 
a  company  of  eye-shutters — stood  apart  from  the  fire- 
brand who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  see  that  what  was 
must  be,  and  the  authorities  permitted  Garrison  to  be 
ill-treated  and  imprisoned. 

In  The  Liberator,  as  Garrison's  paper  was  styled,  a 
pictorial  heading  represented  a  horse-market,  in  which  a 
slave  auction  was  being  held.  A  placard  announced  that 
slaves,  horses,  and  other  cattle  would  be  sold  at  twelve 
o'clock.  A  negro  family  was  being  broken  up  into  lots, 
that  were  being  handled  as  one  might  an  ox ;  a  negro 
was  being  flogged,  while  in  the  distance  a  flag,  inscribed 
with  the  word  "  Liberty,"  floated  over  the  National 
Capitol.  The  caustic  truth  stung  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  and  they  did  their  utmost  to  crush  the  daunt- 
less advocate  of  the  oppressed. 

Garrison  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  principles, 
although  at  a  cost  that  he  and  others  did  not  antici- 
pate. Slavery  is  of  that  kind  of  demoniac  that  must 
rend  the  victims  before  it  is  cast  out. 

The  men  who  were  not  Abolitionists  began  to  dread 
the  gradual  subjection  of  all  the  States  to  the  slave 
oligarchy.  By  constituting  Missouri  a  slave  State,  the 
South  secured  the  paramount  control  of  the  Union. 
Had  they  been  prudent  enough  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  victory,  the  North  would  probably  have  com- 
plained and  then  have  submitted.     But  when  Texas  and 
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California  were  seized  from  Mexico,  it  was  declared  that 
"  if  the  whole  territory  .  .  .  were  covered  a  foot  thick 
with  pure  gold  on  the  single  condition  that  slavery- 
should  be  excluded  therefrom,"  the  gift  would  be  re- 
jected. California  freely  excluded  slavery,  and  the 
slave  States  consented  to  a  compromise,  which  Daniel 
Webster  said  was  a  finality.  This  arrangement,  called 
the  compromise  of  1850,  included  Texas  among  the 
slave  States,  and  left  New  Mexico  and  Utah  without 
any  proviso  excluding  slavery. 

The  slave  trade  was  banished  from  Columbia,  but 
while  the  capital  was  thus  delivered  from  a  disgrace- 
ful curse,  a  more  stringent  and  cruel  slave  law  was 
enacted. 

Ludlow  considers  that  in  the  United  States  three 
leaders  typify  three  different  modes  of  feeling; 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  the  hard  Northern 
feeling,  opposed  to  slavery,  caring  little  for  the  slave, 
but  devotedly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  scarcely  less 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  North;  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  the  hard  and  haughty 
Southern  feeling,  caring  little  for  the  Union,  but  de- 
voted to  Southern  supremacy  and  to  slavery,  not  in 
itself,  but  as  the  main  pivot  of  that  supremacy ;  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  finally,  the  temper  of  the  border 
slave  States,  capable  from  their  position  of  sympathis- 
ing with  both  parties,  anxious  to  unite  both,  convinced 
of  the  wrong  and  mischief  of  slavery,  and  yet  crushed 
beneath  a  sense  of  the  diflSculty  of  meddling  with  it, 
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and  thereby  driven  into  perpetual  contradictions  be- 
tween principle  and  practice,  and  to  the  scheming  of 
endless  compromises  between  the  fierce  opposing  in- 
terests on  both  sides.  To  the  distant  observer,  this  last 
type  of  character  will  generally  be  the  least  attractive 
of  the  three.  Each  of  the  others  seems  to  have  a  unity 
of  purpose  which  it  wants;  it  seems  unstable,  shifty, 
always  occupied  with  small  details.  But  Clay's  un- 
swerving faithfulness  to  the  Union,  and  his  never 
retracted,  never  qualified  condemnation  of  slavery, 
together  with  the  purity  of  his  personal  character, 
and  his  unquestioned  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  an 
orator,  gave  him  a  singularly  high  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen.  His  "  Life  "  had  been  one 
of  the  first  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  young 
brother  Kentuckian,  and  in  the  course  of  the  contest 
we  find  him  speaking  of  Henry  Clay  as  "  my  heme  ideal 
of  a  statesman,  the  man  for  whom  I  fought  all  my 
humble  life." 

In  this  choice  of  a  political  hero,  who,  though 
opposed  utterly  to  slavery  in  principle,  yet  spent  his 
life  in  the  vain  effort  to  eSect  compromises  between  it 
and  freedom,  will  be  found,  I  think,  the  explanation 
of  much  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  presidential  conduct 
which  has  been  harshly  judged  by  the  out-and-out 
Abolitionist. 

Of  Lincoln's  ideal,  and  of  his  opinions,  more  will  be 
said  later  on ;  suffice  it  to  note  the  varying  and  oppos- 
ing elements  in  the  political  world,  which  he  watched 
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keenly,  that  he  might,  with  greater  eiFect,  intervene 
when  his  chance  came. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  gradually  risen  to  be  the 
leading  orator  and  statesman  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  in  1854, 
while  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Industries,  in- 
troduced into  the  act  organising  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
a  clause  which  permitted  them  to  become  slave  States. 
He  attempted  to  justify  this  action  by  what  he 
termed  "  popular  sovereignty,"  that  is,  the  right  of 
each  territory  to  select  and  decide  upon  their  own 
institutions,  without  regard  to  their  confederate  States. 
This  right,  if  it  ever  existed,  would  be  fatal  to  all 
concerted  action,  and  it  necessarily  prevented  the 
United  States  from  presenting  a  solid  front  to  the 
world.  The  bill  was  strenuously  resisted,  but  it 
passed,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May  1854  the  guns  of  the 
Capitol  proclaimed  that  it  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  policy  of  the  slave  States  had  triumphed ;  it  now 
only  remained  for  them  to  coerce  the  natives  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  control  of 
their  resources. 

Henceforward  there  were  two  parties  outside  the 
slave  States — that  of  popular  or  squatter  sovereignty, 
led  by  Douglas,  and  the  adherents  to  the  Union,  who 
were  eventually  massed  around  Lincoln. 

The  slave-holders  formed  "Blue  Lodges"  among  them- 
selves, and  sent  armed  bands  into  Kansas.  They  carried 
negroes  with  them,  and  loudly  declared  their  intention 
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to  kill  any  who  resisted  their  claims.  The  free  States, 
on  their  part,  despatched  parties  of  settlers,  who  were 
provided  with  implements  and  stock,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  State  in  the  interests  of  freedom.  These  emigrant 
bands  were  attacked,  robbed  on  their  way,  and  after 
they  had  arrived  at  their  destination ;  and  as  the  slave- 
holders controlled  the  State,  they  employed  the  resources 
of  freedom  in  order  to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  era 
of  bondage. 

This  was  Lincoln's  opportunity,  and  he  proposed 
collecting  into  a  new  party  all  the  various  opponents 
of  Southern  tyranny.  His  ultimate  purpose  was  aboli- 
tion, and  this  because  slavery  was  not  only  wrong  in 
itself,  but  also  because  it  was  in  consequence  a  secret 
cancer  eating  out  the  vitality  of  the  state. 

The  first  battle  of  this  campaign,  which  was  destined 
to  cost  Lincoln  his  life,  took  place  in  1854.  First 
of  all  Lincoln  must  expose  the  iniquity  and  folly  of 
Douglas  and  the  Democrats  who  followed  him  in  sur- 
rendering to  those  who  traded  in  human  flesh  and 
blood.  Douglas  had  been  popular,  he  was  still  able, 
and  his  pride  would  naturally  lead  him  to  defend  the 
fault  the  evil  consequences  of  which  he  must  have 
foreseen.  Hence  the  first  conflict  must  be  about  the 
Nebraska- Kansas  Bill,  and  when  once  the  alleged 
rights  of  squatter  sovereignty  were  shown  to  be  non- 
existent, then  it  might  be  possible  to  carry  the  country 
forward  against  its  tyrants.  It  was  an  arduous  task, 
and  one  that  might  well  have  daunted  the  spirit  of 
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any  man.  Lincoln  saw  that  there  must  eventually  be 
a  conflict ;  the  chief  care  must  be  that  it  should  be  upon 
a  lawful  issue.  The  South  intended  to  preserve  their 
supremacy  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  but  they  did  not 
care  as  to  the  pretext  that  covered  their  designs. 
Lincoln's  policy  was  to  adhere  to  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  constitution,  and  while  conceding  every  right 
that  was  secured  therein,  to  compel  the  slave  States  to 
submit  to  the  law  or  to  avow  their  treason.  Lincoln, 
therefore,  put  his  care  of  the  Union  first,  because  many 
who  would  not  have  rallied  at  the  cry  of  slavery  would 
at  once  spring  to  his  side  if  they  supposed  that  the 
constitution  were  in  peril.  Herein  he  showed  his 
statesmanship  and  secured  the  triumph  of  the  purpose 
that  he  had  in  view. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'I  SAY  STAND  WITH  ANYBODY  WHO  STANDS 
RIGHT;"  OR,  FIGHTING  THE  GIANT. 

'  Man,  thou  art  a  result  the  growth  of  many  yesterdays, 
That  stamp  thy  secret  soul  with  marks  of  weal  and  woe ; 
Thou  art  an  almanac  of  self,  the  living  record  of  thy  deeds  ; 
Spirit  hath  its  scars  as  well  as  body,  sore  and  aching  in  their 
season." — Tdppkr. 

"Then  nestle  your  hand  in  your  Father's, 

And  sing  if  you  can  as  you  go ; 
Your  song  may  cheer  some  one  behind  you, 

Whose  courage  is  sinking  low. 
And — well,  if  your  lips  do  quiver, 

God  will  love  you  better  so." 


1854-I858. 

A  SINGULAR  BENEFACTOR— SLAVERY  FOUNDED  IN  THE  SELFISH- 
NESS OF  MAN'S  NATURE  — "YOU  CANNOT  REPEAL  HUMAN 
NATURE" — "IS  IT  NOT  PROBABLE  THE  CONTEST  WILL  COME 
TO  BLOWS  AND  BLOODSHED  ?  " — PROFITING  BY  THE  ENEMY'S 
BLUNDERS — A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

A  POMPOUS  physician  once  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Halford 

setting   fortli    his  claims  to  distinction  thus :    "  Sir,  I 

was  not  only  the  first  to  discover  Asiatic  cholera,  but 

I  was  the  first  to  comiminicate  it  to  the  British  Em- 
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pire."  Of  course  the  good  man  erred  in  his  method 
of  exposition,  but  not  more  than  Douglas  did  in  the 
Nebraska-Kansas  Act.  He  had,  indeed,  communicated 
to  the  United  States  that  which  was  worse  than  cholera, 
and  he  was  proud  of  his  crime. 

In  October  1854  Douglas  came  to  the  State  fair  at 
Springfield,  and  attempted  to  justify  his  policy  to  the 
great  throng  there  assembled.  From  all  parts  of  the 
State  public  men  were  gathered ;  a  victory  at  Spring- 
field would  be  a  victory  in  many  places,  and  this 
Douglas  saw  as  clearly  as  did  Lincoln.  When,  there- 
fore, Douglas  had  defended  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability,  Lincoln  announced  his  intention  of  replying 
to  the  speech  upon  the  following  day.  Unfortunately 
no  report  of  the  speech  exists,  but  it  effected  its  pur- 
pose. The  speaker  quivered  with  his  intense  emotion, 
and  was  almost  stifled  by  the  strong  passions  that 
were  struggling  within  him.  The  audience  were  breath- 
less, and  yielded  to  the  mastery  of  the  man  who  believed 
what  he  said. 

Douglas  was  crushed,  and  he  left  the  city  without 
attempting  to  reply  to  the  exposure.  Lincoln  followed 
up  his  victory  ;  he  went  after  Douglas  to  Peoria,  and 
there,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  three  hours  in  delivery, 
he  once  more  carried  the  audience  with  him.  Lincoln 
mastered  all  that  he  undertook,  and  while  his  victory 
arose  from  the  force  of  the  truths  that  he  expounded, 
we  must  do  justice  to  his  careful  exposition  and  mastery 
of  details.     He  declared  that  "  with  the  authors  of  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  the  policy  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  new  territory  originated.  Thus  away  back 
of  the  constitution,  in  the  pure,  fresh,  free  breath  of 
the  Revolution,  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  National 
Congress  put  that  policy  into  practice.  Thus  through 
sixty  odd  of  the  best  years  of  the  Republic  did  that 
policy  steadily  work  to  its  great  and  beneficent  end ; 
and  thus  in  these  five  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  with  their  five  millions  of 
free  enterprising  people,  we  have  before  us  the  rich 
fruits  of  this  policy," 

He  then  traced  exhaustively  the  history  of  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject  of  slavery^  and  showed  how 
the  repeal  of  prohibition  had  always  produced  strife. 

In  justification  of  this  assertion  he  said,  "Slavery  is 
founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature ;  opposition 
to  it  in  his  love  of  justice.  These  principles  are  in 
eternal  antagonism ;  and  when  brought  into  collision 
so  fiercely  as  slavery  brings  them,  shocks,  throes,  con- 
vulsions must  ceaselessly  follow.  Repeal  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  repeal  all  compromises,  repeal  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  repeal  all  past  history,  still  you 
cannot  repeal  human  nature.  It  still  will  be  out  of  the 
abundance  of  man's  heart  that  he  will  declare  slavery 
extension  is  wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
heart  he  will  continue  to  speak." 

With  an  accurate  foresight  of  the  conflict  that  was 
slowly  coming,  Lincoln  pointed  to  the  struggle  that 
was  going  on  in  Kansas  between  the  Blue  Lodges  and 
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the  emigrants,  and  said,  "  Some  Yankees  in  the  East 
are  sending  emigrants  to  exclude  slavery  from  Kansas, 
and,  BO  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  expect  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  voting  in  some  way  or  other.  But  the 
Missourians  are  awake  too.  They  are  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  contested  ground.  They  hold  meetings 
and  pass  resolutions  in  which  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  voting  is  made.  They  resolve  that  slavery  already 
exists  in  the  territory ;  that  more  shall  go  there ;  that 
they,  remaining  in  Missouri,  will  protect  it,  and  that 
Abolitionists  shall  be  hung  or  driven  away.  Through 
all  this  bowie-knives  and  six-shooters  are  seen  plainly 
enough,  but  never  a  glimpse  of  the  ballot-box;  and 
really,  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  ?  Each  party 
within  have  numerous  and  determined  backers  without ; 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  contest  will  come  to  hloivs  and 
bloodshed?" 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  "if  you  do  this  you 
will  be  standing  with  the  Abolitionists,"  he  replied,  "  / 
say  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand  with 
him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes 
wrong.  .  .  .  Nearly  eighty  years  ago  we  began  by 
declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  but  now 
from  that  beginning  we  have  run  down  to  that  other 
declaration,  that  for  some  men  to  enslave  others  is  a 
sacred  right  of  self-government.  ...  In  our  greedy 
haste  to  make  profit  of  the  negro,  let  us  beware  lest  we 
cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  even  the  white  man's  charter 
of  freedom." 
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These  pungent  words  were  not  without  immense 
force  upon  the  elections,  which  in  Illinois  transferred 
authority  from  the  Democrats  to  the  Republicans. 

Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  he  re- 
signed his  seat.  He  was,  however,  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  polled  forty-five  votes 
as  against  five  that  were  given  for  Turnbull,  another 
Eepublican  candidate.  The  candidate  of  the  Democrats 
polling  forty-one,  it  was  evident  that  unless  one  of  the 
Eepublicans  went  out  of  the  field  he  would  be  elected. 
As  Turnbull  would  not  give  way,  Lincoln,  much  to  the 
grief  of  his  friends,  stood  aside,  and  thus  secured  the 
triumph  of  his  party.  It  was  magnanimous  on  his 
part,  and  proved  that  he  really  believed  in  his  prin- 
ciples; but  it  involved  a  longer  period  of  probation 
and  obscurity,  and  that  to  an  ambitious  restless  man 
was  disappointing.  Eventually  ]\[r.  Lincoln  did  not 
suffer,  for  when  the  Republican  party  was  reorganised, 
all  rallied  around  him  as  their  leader.  He  indeed  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder,  organiser,  and  leader  of  the 
Eepublican  party,  which  eventually  extinguished  slavery 
and  established  the  republic  on  a  new  basis. 

The  new  party  was  organised  upon  one  simple  ques- 
tion, it  was  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories. 
This  once  attained,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  This  policy  was  most  distinctly  of 
Lincoln's  selection,  and  to  him  the  credit  of  it  is  due. 
At  the  Republican  Convention  of  Illinois  he  was  sent 
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for  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  delegates. 
He  prevailed  upon  them  to  unite  upon  the  principle  of 
hostility  to  slavery. 

For  the  oiffice  of  President,  the  Democrats  nomin- 
ated Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  and  the  Eepublicans, 
Fremont  and  Dayton.  Lincoln  himself  was  suggested 
for  the  Vice- Presidency,  but  did  not  receive  a  majority 
of  votes.  During  the  election  campaign,  it  is  said  that 
Lincoln  was  speaking  at  Charleston,  Coles  County, 
when  a  man  in  the  crowd  called  out,  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  is 
it  true  that  you  entered  this  State  barefoot,  driving  a 
yoke  of  oxen?"  "Yes,  I  can  prove  that  fact  by  at 
least  a  dozen  men  in  the  crowd,  any  one  of  whom  is 
more  respectable  than  my  questioner,"  replied  Lincoln. 
"We  will  speak  for  freedom  and  against  slavery  so 
long  as  the  constitution  of  our  country  guarantees  free 
speech,  until  everywhere  on  this  wide  land  the  sun  shall 
shine,  and  the  rain  shall  fall,  and  the  wind  shall  blow 
upon  no  man  who  goes  forth  to  unrequited  toil." 

The  Democratic  party  triumphed  at  the  polls,  al- 
though by  a  mere  majority,  and  they  well  knew  how  to 
employ  their  victory  in  order  to  secure  their  authority. 
The  Eepublicans  now  united  in  a  definite  policy,  nerved 
themselves  for  the  death-grapple  which  they  felt  was 
approaching.  In  pursuance  of  their  policy,  the  Demo- 
crats continued  to  disfranchise  the  electors  of  Kansas, 
and  at  Lecompton,  by  fraud  and  treachery,  they  voted 
a  slavery  constitution.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
President   with   indecent   haste.     The  actual  settlers, 
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seeing  that  non-residents  were  voting,  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  sham  elections.  They  assembled  at  Topeka, 
and  elected  a  Legislature  and  devised  a  free  constitu- 
tion for  Kansas.  These  deputies  were  arrested  and  the 
Legislature  dispersed  by  the  United  States  army. 

This  provoked  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Congress 
appointed  a  committee  of  investigation,  and  they  re- 
ported that  in  every  instance  the  elections  that  had 
produced  the  Lecompton  constitution  were  controlled 
by  armed  bands  from  the  slave  territories.  It  was 
evident  that  the  slave-owners  could  not  be  content 
with  a  mere  toleration  of  slavery,  they  intended  to 
plant  it  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Even  Douglas  foresaw  the  bad  policy  of  this  decision, 
and  he  tried  too  late  to  undo  the  mischief  that  he  had 
in  large  measure  caused.  But  it  is  easier  to  add  a 
flaming  match  to  a  train  of  powder  than  it  is  to 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  explosion.  Douglas 
could  lead  the  Democratic  party  to  an  assertion  of  State 
independence,  which  they  subsequently  made  the  basis 
of  their  secession,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  his  own  principles. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly  to  precipitate  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  North  from  the  South,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  lawless  proceedings  in 
Kansas  excited  the  country  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Then  came  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  showed 
that  all  parts  of  the  executive  were  subservient  to  the 
slave-owners. 
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Dred  Scott,  a  negro  slave,  had  been  taken  by  his 
master  into  Illinois,  and  therefore  into  territory  in  which 
slavery  was  illegal.  Hitherto  it  had  been  accepted  as  a 
well-settled  principle  of  law  that  in  such  cases  the  slave 
became  free.  But  Chief-Justice  Taney  deferred  his 
decision  until  Buchanan  had  been  elected,  and  then  he 
declared  that  Scott  was  still  a  slave. 

Travelling  beyond  its  powers,  the  court  declared  that 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  slavery  existed  in  all  the 
Territories,  and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

In  June  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  by 
the  Eepublican  Convention  that  met  at  Springfield 
as  their  candidate  for  United  States  senator.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  delivered  his  famous  speech, 
portions  of  which  may  be  here  inserted.  Before  going 
to  the  hall,  Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  first  paragraph  to  his 
partner  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it. 

"  It  is  all  true,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  good  policy  to  give 
it  utterance  now,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  It 
is  the  truth,  and  the  nation  is  entitled  to  it.  About  the 
Bible  quotation,  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,'  I  want  to  give  an  illustration  familiar  to  all, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  proposition  is  true, 
and  has  been  true  for  six  thousand  years,  and  I  will 
deliver  it  as  written." 

He  went  to  the  hall  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither 
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we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  instituted  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery 
agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy  the 
agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  it  has  constantly 
augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half-slave  and 
half-free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — 
I  don't  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new — North  as  well 
as  South. 

"  Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition  ? 

"Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate 
that  now  almost  complete  legal  combination — piece 
of  machinery,  so  to  speak  —  compounded  of  the 
Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let 
him  consider  not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is 
adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapted;  but  also  let 
him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace, 
if  he  can,  or  rather  fail  if  he  can,  to  trace  the  evidences 
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of  design  and  concert  of  action  among  its  chief  archi- 
tects from  the  beginning." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  went  over  the  evidences  of  evil 
design  furnished  by  the  action  of  the  pro-slavery  advo- 
cates, and  especially  attacked  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

He  continued  :  "  We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all 
these  exact  adaptations  are  the  result  of  preconcert; 
but  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  diflferent  por- 
tions of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different 
times  and  places  and  by  dijEferent  workmen — Stephen, 
Franklin,  Eoger,  and  James,  for  instance — and  when 
we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they 
exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the 
tenons  and  mortices  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the 
lengths  and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too 
many  or  too  few — not  omitting  even  scaffolding — or, 
if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see  the  place  in  the 
frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to  bring  such 
piece  in, — in  such  case  we  find  it  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  Stephen,  and  Franklin,  and  Eoger,  and 
James  all  understood  one  another  from  the  beginning, 
and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn 
np  before  the  first  blow  was  struck." 

This  illustration  was  then  applied  to  the  slave  legis- 
lation; and,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Put  this  and  that 
together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche  which 
we  may  ere  long  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court 
decision,  declaring  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
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States  does  not  permit  a  State  to  exclude  slavery  from 
its  limits. 

"  Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of 
being  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States.  Welcome  or  un- 
welcome, such  decision  is  probably  coming,  and  will 
soon  be  upon  us,  when  the  power  of  the  present  political 
dynasty  shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  We  shall  lie 
down  pleasantly  dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri 
are  on  the  verge  of  making  their  State  free,  and  we 
shall  awake  to  the  reality  instead  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave  State,  To  meet  and 
overthrow  the  power  of  that  dynasty  is  the  work  now 
before  all  those  who  would  prevent  that  consummation. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  do.     How  can  we  best  do  it  ? " 

These  ringing  words  were  not  only  considered  by 
those  upon  whose  ears  they  first  fell ;  they  spoke  into 
the  heart  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  definite  statesmanlike  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  such  a  definite 
personal  appeal  for  support,  had  never  before  been 
heard.  The  speech  interpreted  what  many  men  felt, 
and  it  showed  the  way  to  those  who  were  bewildered 
by  the  tangled  maze  of  political  peril  and  deceit  in 
which  they  were. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  Lincoln's  name  of  "Old 
Abe,"  Mr.  Washbourne  says,  "  One  afternoon  several  of 
us  sat  on  the  sidewalk  under  the  balcony  in  front  of  the 
Sherman  House,  Chicago,  and  among  the  number  was 
the  accomplished  scholar  and  unrivalled  orator.  Lisle 
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Smith.  He  suddenly  interrupted  the  conversation  by 
exclaiming,  '  There  is  Lincoln  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street ;  just  look  at  Old  Abe.'  From  that  time  we  all 
called  him  '  Old  Abe.'  No  one  who  saw  him  can  forget 
his  personal  appearance  at  that  time.  Tall,  angular, 
and  awkward,  he  had  on  a  short-waisted  thin  swallow- 
tail coat,  a  short  vest  of  the  same  material,  thin  panta- 
loons scarcely  coming  down  to  his  ankles,  a  straw  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  brogues,  with  woollen  socks.  .  .  .  Beneath 
his  ungainly  exterior  he  wore  a  golden  heart." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
WAS  IT  A    DEFEAT? 

"  Why  does  a  true  heart  love  ? 

I  cannot  tell,  unless 
Because,  its  love  to  prove, 

It  must  the  loveless  bless. 
Love  must  its  own  sv^eet  reason  make  : 
God  loves  me  for  His  own  love's  sake." — Luff. 

"The  schools  create  nothing;  they  only  bring  out  what  is;  but  as 
long  as  the  mass  of  mankind  think  otherwise,  an  untrained  person  like 
Idncoln  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  scholar  in  the  contest  for 
immortality." — Boutwell. 


1858. 

LOOKING  UP  AND  LOOKING  DOWN— "  I  HAVE  ALWAYS  HATED 
SLAVERY"— "I  DON'T  WANT  A  NEGRO  WIFE"— "THERE  ARE 
NO  CABBAGES  SPROUTING  IN  MY  FACE  " — "I  DO  NOT  WISH  TO 
AMUSE  THE  PEOPLE,  BUT  TO  CONVINCE  THEM" — A  LITTLE 
VICTORY  BUT  A  GREAT  DEFEAT. 

The  native  soldiers  during  the  mutiny  at  Lucknow  had 
a  saying,  that  when  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  looked  twice 
up  to  heaven,  once  down  to  earth,  and  then  stroked  his 
beard,  he  knew  what  to  do.  After  the  speech  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  all  his  fellow-citizens  felt 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  what  to  do.  And  he 
did  it  with  amazing  success,  for  the  trumpet-call   at 
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Springfield  was  followed  by  a  series  of  speeches  whicli 
both  influenced  public  feeling  and  eventually  secured 
Lincoln's  election,  and  the  consequent  triumph  of  his 
principles. 

Douglas,  the  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
entered  the  lists  against  this  despised  antagonist.  On 
the  9th  of  July  he  made  a  speech  at  Chicago.  Douglas 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  short  in  stature,  with  a 
huge  head  set  firmly  upon  massive  shoulders,  and  a 
resolute,  self-confident  bearing  that  told  of  previous 
triumphs.  He  was  courteous,  and  even  fascinating, 
in  his  address,  and  long  familiarity  with  the  tricks 
of  debate  had  rendered  him  a  formidable  antagonist. 
His  friends  called  him  "the  little  giant."  All  the 
chances  of  success  were  strongly  on  his  side.  Lincoln 
was  also  a  thoroughly  trained  speaker,  with  a  tact  and 
skill  such  as  only  men  who  have  made  their  success 
can  possess.  He  had,  moreover,  the  gift  of  laughter, 
which  is  a  most  effective  element  of  all  oratory. 

From  July  until  November  these  two  men  were  pitted 
against  each  other  in  a  fierce  debate.  Not  only  the  ten 
thousand  persons  who  heard  the  actual  spoken  words 
of  each  champion,  but  a  large  circle  were  the  auditory 
they  addressed. 

The  congregations  were  too  large  to  be  gathered 
in  any  single  hall  in  Illinois,  so  beneath  the  trees  of 
the  public  square  or  upon  the  river-bank  the  people 
assembled  for  the  debate  which  marked  a  distinct  era 
in  American  liberty.     Then  for  the  first  time  Abraham 
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Lincoln  "hit  it  hard,"  although  he  subsequently  dealt 
slavery  many  blows. 

The  first  speech  in  the  debate  was  made  by  Douglas 
on  the  9th  of  July  1858.  He  spoke  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Tremont  House  to  the  citizens,  who  packed  the 
adjacent  streets.  The  first  portion  of  the  address  was 
a  personal  defence  ;  then  the  speaker  thus  alluded  to  his 
antagonist:  "I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
have  known  intimately  and  personally  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  worthy  gentle- 
man who  has  been  nominated  for  my  place,  and  I  will 
say  that  I  regard  him  as  a  kind,  amiable,  and  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  a  good  citizen,  and  an  honourable 
opponent;  and  whatever  issue  I  may  have  with  him 
will  be  of  principle  and  not  of  personalities."  Douglas 
then  read  out  the  sentences  from  the  "  house-divided- 
against-itself "  speech,  which  have  already  been  quoted. 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  he,  "  advocates  boldly  and  clearly 
a  war  of  sections — a  war  of  the  North  against  the  South, 
of  the  free  States  against  the  slave  States — a  war  of  ex- 
termination, to  be  continued  relentlessly  until  the  one 
or  the  other  shall  be  subdued,  and  all  the  States  shall 
either  become  free  or  become  slave." 

Equally  unfair  with  this  was  the  assertion  that  Lin- 
coln desired  to  abolish  the  individuality  of  the  several 
States,  and  "  to  convert  these  thirty-two  sovereign  in- 
dependent States  into  one  consolidated  empire,  with 
uniformity  of  disposition  reigning  triumphant  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 
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In  reference  to  the  iniquitous  Dred  Scott  decision 
Douglas  said  :  "  Lincoln  thinks  it  wrong  because  it  de- 
prives the  negro  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities 
of  citizenship,  which  pertain,  according  to  that  decision, 
to  the  white  man.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  government  of  ours  is  founded  on  the  white 
basis.  It  was  made  for  the  white  man,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  white  man,  and  to  be  administered  by  white  men 
in  such  manner  as  they  should  determine." 

On  the  following  evening  Lincoln  replied  to  this  un- 
fair speech.  In  reference  to  the  comments  upon  the 
"house-divided-against-itself"  speech  he  said:  "I  am 
not  unaware  that  this  government  has  endured  eighty- 
two  years,  half  slave,  half  free.  ...  I  believe  it  has 
endured  because  during  all  that  time,  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  the  public  mind  rested  all 
the  time  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  This  was  what  gave  us  the  rest  that 
we  had  through  that  period  of  eighty-two  years — at  least 
so  I  believe.  I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I  think,  as 
much  as  any  Abolitionist.  I  have  been  an  old  time  Whig. 
I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet 
about  it,  until  this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Nebraska  Bill  began.  I  always  believed  that  every- 
body was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction." 

One  by  one  the  garbled  statements  of  Douglas  were 
exposed  and  rent  to  pieces,  and  the  audience  cheered 
loudly  as  Lincoln  said :   "  We  were  often — more  than 
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once  at  least — in  the  course  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech 
last  night  reminded  that  this  government  was  made  for 
white  men — that  he  believed  it  was  made  for  white 
men.  Well,  that  is  putting  it  into  a  shape  in  which 
no  one  wants  to  deny  it;  but  the  Judge  then  goes 
into  his  passion  for  drawing  inferences  that  are 
not  warranted.  I  protest  now  and  for  ever  against 
that  counterfeit  logic  which  presumes  that  because 
I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave,  I  do  neces- 
sarily want  her  for  a  wife.  My  understanding  is  that 
I  need  not  have  her  for  either,  but,  as  God  made  us 
separate,  we  can  leave  one  another  alone,  and  do  one 
another  much  good  thereby.  There  are  white  men 
enough  to  marry  all  the  white  women,  and  enough 
black  men  to  marry  all  the  black  women,  and  let  them 
be  so  married.  The  Judge  regales  us  with  the  terrible 
enormities  that  take  place  by  the  mixture  of  races; 
that  the  inferior  race  bears  the  superior  down.  Why, 
Judge,  if  we  don't  let  them  get  together  in  the  terri- 
tories, they  won't  mix  there !  "  This  was  an  ingenious 
turning  of  Douglas's  argument  against  himself;  but  the 
Democratic  plea  continued  to  be  used,  or  misused, 
against  all  who  contended  for  freedom. 

"I  have  myself  known  a  Democratic  procession  in 
Philadelphia,"  says  Leland,  "to  contain  a  car  with  a 
parcel  of  girls  dressed  in  white,  beneath  the  motto, 
'Fathers,  protect  us  from  black  husbands.'  To  which 
the  Eepublican  banner  simply  replied,  '  Our  daughters 
do  not  want  to  marry  black  husbands.' " 
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After  the  interval  of  a  week,  Douglas  answered 
Lincoln  at  Bloomington  and  at  Springfield.  Lincoln 
again  replied,  and  after  alluding  to  the  unjust  appor- 
tionment of  the  legislation  districts  that  bore  upon 
his  party,  he  alluded  to  Mr.  Douglas  as  the  expectant 
President  of  the  United  States.  "They  have  seen," 
said  he,  "  in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitful  face,  post-offices, 
land  offices,  marshalships,  and  cabinet  appointments, 
chargeships  and  foreign  missions  bursting  and  sprouting 
out  in  wonderful  luxuriance,  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of 
by  their  greedy  hands.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  nobody 
has  ever  expected  me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor, 
lean,  lank  face  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages 
were  sprouting  out." 

On  the  24th  of  July  this  poor,  lean,  lank-faced  man 
sent  the  round,  jolly,  fruitful-faced  judge  the  following 
challenge : — 

"Chicago,  III.,  July  24,  1858. 

"  Hon.  S.  Douglas. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make 
an  arrangement  for  you  and  myself  to  divide  time,  and 
address  the  same  audiences  the  present  canvas  ?  Mr. 
Judd,  who  will  hand  you  this,  is  authorised  to  receive 
your  answer,  and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  enter  into  the 
terms  of  such  arrangement.— -Your  obedient  servant, 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

The  little  giant  was  not  too  eager  for  this  encounter, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  refuse  it.     He  alleged  that  he 
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had  heard  that  a  third  candidate  would  be  put  into  the 
field  to  divide  the  vote  for  the  benefit  of  Lincoln,  and 
that  therefore  he,  Douglas,  might  have  to  reply  to 
two  antagonists.  He  could  not  without  humiliation 
absolutely  decline  the  challenge,  and  he  named  seven 
places,  at  any  of  which  he  would  meet  and  debate  with 
Lincoln.  This  the  latter  accepted,  and  the  first  meet- 
ing was  fixed  for  2 1  st  August  at  Ottawa.  During  the 
three  weeks  which  intervened  between  the  challenge 
and  the  encounter  Lincoln  was  not  idle. 

The  night  before  the  debate  Lincoln  was  observed  to 
look  careworn  and  anxious.  Some  of  his  own  party 
feared  for  his  success  in  a  debate  with  Douglas.  "  All 
looks  well,"  said  one  of  them  to  Lincoln.  "  Our  friends 
are  wide  awake,  but  they  are  looking  forward  with 
some  anxiety  to  these  approaching  joint  discussions 
with  Douglas." 

"  My  friend,  sit  down  a  minute,  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
story,"  said  Lincoln.  "  You  and  I^  as  we  have  travelled 
the  circuit  together  attending  court,  have  often  seen 
two  men  about  to  fight.  One  of  them,  the  big  or  the 
little  giant,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  noisy  and  boastful ; 
he  jumps  high  in  the  air,  strikes  his  feet  together,  smites 
his  fists,  brags  about  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  tries 
hard  to  sJceer  the  other  man.  The  other  says  not  a 
word ;  his  arms  are  at  his  side,  his  fists  are  clenched, 
his  teeth  set,  his  head  settled  firmly  on  his  shoulders, 
he  saves  his  breath  and  strength  for  the  struggle.  This 
man  will  whip  just  sure  as  the  fight  comes  off." 
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Holland  thus  epitomises  the  discussion : — "  Mr. 
Douglas  did  not  believe  in  natural  negro  equality,  and 
did  believe  that  every  State  had  the  right  to  say  just 
what  rights  she  would  confer  upon  the  negro ;  that  the 
people  of  every  territory  had  a  right  to  decide  as  to 
what  their  institutions  should  be,  while  he  bowed  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  right  to  abolish  slavery ;  and 
that  the  country  could  endure  half  slave  and  half  free 
as  well  for  all  coming  time  as  it  had  for  the  previous 
eighty  years ;  while  slavery  itself  to  him  was  a  matter 
of  indifference — an  institution  which  might  be  '  voted  up 
or  voted  down,'  without  any  appeal  to  his  preferences. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lincoln  placed  himself  on 
the  broad  ground  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  by  Heaven 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  such  as  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  recognised 
the  negro  as  a  man  coming  within  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  Declaration.  He  believed  thoroughly  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  without  the 
Dred  Scott  qualification,  which  was  a  direct  denial  of 
that  sovereignty ;  but  he  believed  the  abrogation  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  which  Mr.  Douglas  himself  had 
effected,  an  unspeakable  wrong  and  foul  breach  of  faith, 
by  which  it  was  rendered  possible  for  the  people  of  a 
territory  to  choose  slavery,  and  by  which  the  forcing  of 
slavery  upon  them  was  rendered  practicable.  Further- 
more, he  saw  in  that  '  piece  of  machinery,'  made  up  of 
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Congressional  legislation,  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
executive  and  party  connivance,  an  attempt  to  nation- 
alise and  perpetuate  slavery,  which  he  felt  must  logically 
ultimate  in  that  result  or  end  in  universal  emancipa- 
tion. Slavery,  he  believed,  had  lived  by  the  side  of 
freedom  and  in  partnership  with  it  simply  because 
freedom  had  regarded  itself  as  eternal,  while  it  had 
regarded  slavery  as  ephemeral.  Thus  the  fathers  had 
regarded  and  treated  slavery.  They  had  curtailed  its 
territory.  They  had  forbidden  the  importation  of 
slaves.  All  their  arrangements  looked  to  an  early  end 
of  slavery ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  quoted  the  champions  of 
slavery  to  sustain  his  views  on  this  point.  When  the 
policy  of  the  Government  changed,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  nationalise  slavery  and  make  it  perpetual — to  confer 
upon  it  the  same  rights  with  freedom  ;  nay,  to  make  it 
impossible  for  freedom  to  abolish  it — then  he  foresaw  a 
conflict  which  could  only  end  by  its  utter  overthrow  or 
its  universal  prevalence.  He  did  not  believe  the  house 
would  fall;  he  did  believe  that  it  would  cease  to  be 
divided." 

Concerning  the  manner  of  the  opposing  champions, 
Arnold  says :  "  Douglas  perhaps  carried  away  the  more 
popular  applause ;  Lincoln  made  the  deeper  and  more 
lasting  impression.  Douglas  did  not  disdain  an  im- 
mediate ad  captandum  triumph,  while  Lincoln  aimed 
at  permanent  conviction.  Sometimes,  when  Lincoln's 
friends  urged  him  to  raise  a  storm  of  applause,  which 
he  could  always   do  by  his  happy  illustrations   and 
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amusing  stories,  he  refused,  saying,  'The  occasion  is 
too  serious;  the  issues  are  too  grave.  I  do  not,'  said 
he,  'seek  applause  or  to  amuse  the  people,  but  to 
convince  them.'  It  was  observed  during  the  canvas 
that  while  Douglas  was  greeted  with  the  loudest 
cheers,  when  Lincoln  closed  the  people  seemed  serious 
and  thoughtful,  and  could  be  heard  all  through  the 
crowds  gravely"  and  anxiously  discussing  the  subjects 
on  which  he  had  been  speaking." 

It  is  said  that  some  one  complimented  O'Connell 
upon  a  brilliant  speech  which  he  had  made  in  a  cause 
which  he  had  lost.  "How  about  the  verdict?"  asked 
the  agitator,  who  rightly  valued  a  speech  by  its  failure 
or  success  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  A 
like  philosophy  was  exhibited  by  Lincoln,  who  argued 
for  a  verdict  and  not  for  applause. 

This  debate  excited  universal  attention,  and  even 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South  aroused  a  feeling  that 
a  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  Whittier  has 
expressed  these  aspirations  in  his  poems. 

Lincoln  intended  to  place  Douglas  in  a  dilemma  by 
showing  that  his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  was 
antagonistic  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  "  Do  not  say 
that,"  said  Lincoln's  friends.  "Douglas  will  perceive 
that  an  answer  giving  practical  force  and  effect  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  in  the  territories  inevitably  loses 
him  the  battle,  and  he  will  therefore  reply  by  offering 
the  decision  as  an  abstract  principle,  but  denying  its 
practical  application." 
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"But  if  he  does  that  he  can  never  be  President," 
said  Lincoln. 

"  That  is  not  your  look-out ;  you  are  after  the  senator- 
ship." 

"  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  after  larger  game ;  the  battle 
of  1 860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this,"  was  Lincoln's  acute 
reply. 

In  this  spirit  Lincoln  spoke  his  last  word,  which  was 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  slavery  wrong  ?  "  "  That 
is  the  real  issue,"  he  said.  "  That  is  the  issue  that 
will  continue  in  this  country  when  these  poor  tongues 
of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be  silent.  It  is  the 
eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles — right 
and  wrong — throughout  the  world.  They  are  two 
principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The 
one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity,  and  the  other 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  principle  in 
whatever  shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  that  says,  'You  work  and  toil  and  earn  bread, 
and  I'll  eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes, 
whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride 
the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology 
for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical 
principle.  .  .  . 

"  What  is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear  among  us  ?  Our 
own  liberty  and  prosperity.  What  has  ever  threatened 
our  liberty  and  prosperity  save  and  except  this  institu- 
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tion  of  slavery  ?  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to 
improve  the  condition  of  things  by  enlarging  slavery  ? 
By  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  bigger  ?  You  may 
have  a  wart  or  cancer  upon  your  person  and  not  be 
able  to  cut  it  out  lest  you  bleed  to  death ;  but  surely 
it  is  not  the  way  to  cure  it  to  engraft  it  and  spread 
it  over  your  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of 
treating  what  you  regard  as  wrong.  You  see  this 
peaceful  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  a  wrong — restricting 
the  spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go  into  new 
countries  where  it  has  not  already  existed.  This  is 
the  peaceful  way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in 
which  the  fathers  themselves  set  us  the  example." 

Owing  to  the  unfair  manipulation  of  the  electoral 
districts,  Lincoln  lost,  and  Douglas  was  returned  as 
senator. 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  the  defeat  ? "  some  one 
asked  Lincoln. 

"  Like  the  boy  who  had  bruised  his  toe — too  badly 
to  laugh,  and  too  big  to  cry,"  was  the  characteristic 
reply.  Lincoln  felt  too  keenly  the  immense  importance 
of  the  struggle  to  be  able  to  accept  his  defeat  without 
regret.  It  was,  however,  needful  that,  by  a  temporary 
reverse,  he  should  be  prepared  for  the  greater  prize 
which  he  had  by  the  debate  brought  within  reach. 
The  old  fable  of  the  boy  and  the  nuts  has  many  appli- 
cations, and  among  others  this — that  a  man  must 
relinquish  many  most  desirable  acquisitions  in  order 
to  retain  that  which  is  of  more  value  and  importance 
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than  all.  Lincoln  lost  the  senatorship,  but  he  gained 
the  Presidency.  There  are  some  victories  that  cost 
immensely  more  than  they  are  worth ;  the  wise  man  is 
known  by  his  willingness  to  surrender  the  lesser  for 
the  greater  good.  Gehazi  succeeded  in  his  scheme 
for  enriching  himself,  but  eventually  he  saw  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  been  contented 
and  allowed  Naaman  to  have  gone  his  way  in  peace. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  gambling ;  the  apparent 
gain  is  really  a  loss.  "  A  friend  of  mine,  a  physician 
in  London,"  says  Dawson,  "  had  among  his  patients  an 
old  stockbroker.  One  day  when  he  was  making  his 
professional  visit,  the  old  man  said,  '  If  you  ever  have 
any  money  to  invest,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice 
which  may  be  worth  something  to  you.'  My  friend 
pricked  up  his  ears  in  expectation  of  a  good  tip.  '  This 
is  my  advice,'  said  the  old  man.  '  Put  all  your  money 
into  Consols  at  2f  per  cent.,  and  in  twenty  years'  time 
you  will  be  far  better  off  than  if  you  had  brought  it  to 
me  or  any  other  of  our  fraternity.  That  is  the  counsel 
of  an  old  stockbroker,  and  he  ought  to  know.' " 

There  are  many  other  applications  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. We  reassert  that  a  little  victory  is  often  a 
great  defeat,  a  little  gain  a  real  loss.  We  must  en- 
dure a  loss  for  the  right  rather  than  win  for  the  wrong, 
for  in  the  end — 

"  Tlie  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win ; 
To  douht  woukl  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
WAS  HE  ONLY  A  RAIL-SPLITTER  ? 

"I  wonder  if  ever  a  rose  were  found, 
And  there  might  not  be  a  fairer ; 
Or  if  ever  a  glittering  gem  was  ground, 
And  we  dreamt  not  of  a  rarer." 

"  Ah  !  never  on  earth  shall  we  find  the  best. 
But  it  waits  for  us  in  the  land  of  rest ; 
And  a  perfect  thing  we  shall  ne'er  behold 
Till  we  pass  the  portals  of  shining  gold." 

"  It  is  not  by  change  of  circumstance,  but  by  fitting  our  spirits  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  God  has  placed  us  that  we  can  be  reconciled  to 
life  and  duty." — F.  W.  Kobeetson. 

"  I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming 
conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom,  and  that 
of  all  about  me,  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day." — A.  Lincoln. 


1858-1860. 

GETTING  A  SAFETY-VALVE— IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  AND  WISE 
ANSWERS— WARNINGS  THAT  FELL  ON  DEAF  EARS  —  "HOW 
MUCH  HAVE  YOU  GAINED  ?  "—LET  US  DARE  TO  DO  OUR  DUTY 
— "I  SAY  AMEN  TO  THAT  !  "—GOD  IS  WITH  US— FIRST  IN 
DANGER. 

"  Not  vainly  does  he  live  who  can  endure,"  sings  Ade- 
laide Procter,  who  also  teaches  the  disappointed  and 
sorrowing  that — 

"  Thou  canst  gain  e'en  from  the  bitterest  part 
A  stronger  heart." 

8s 
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All  his  life  long  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  endure, 
and  his  patience  and  self-restraint  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  were  most  remarkable.  He  un- 
doubtedly gathered  a  stronger  heart,  and  therefore 
supported  others  who  lacked  his  own  fine  qualities. 
But  the  physical  efiects  of  his  long  series  of  repeated 
disappointments  were  serious.  Had  he  not  fallen  a 
victim  to  an  assassin's  bullet,  he  would  probably  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  cedar  tree  flourishes  all 
the  more  if  its  boughs  are  now  and  then  loaded  with 
snow,  but  no  tree  could  live  if  it  were  always  thus 
borne  down.  Lincoln,  on  the  contrary,  was  always 
loaded  with  anxiety,  responsibility,  or  failure.  One 
marvels  that  he  was  able  to  sustain  the  weight  for 
so  long. 

After  his  failure  to  secure  election,  he  repressed 
his  feelings  and  comforted  his  friends  with  the  assur- 
ance that  their  trouble  would  pass  away.  He  remained 
at  home  attending  to  his  business,  which  had  suffered 
greatly  from  his  political  campaign,  and  as  a  mental 
relief  he  prepared  a  lecture.  Whenever  George  Moore 
took  up  with  a  new  enterprise  his  friends  said,  "He 
has  a  new  safety-valve."  All  earnest  working  natures 
require  safety-valves,  and  their  worth  is  seen  in  what 
they  seek  as  a  relief  for  their  emotions.  We  knew 
one  man,  the  chairman  of  a  public  company,  who  kept 
an  old  hat  which  he  kicked  about  his  room  when- 
ever he  felt  angry.  After  any  disappointment  or 
anxiety,  he  would  thus  give  vent  to  his  anger,  and 
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after  the  hat  had  been  well  kicked  he  felt  himself 
relieved.  Lincoln's  safety-valve  was  story-telling,  and 
in  this  he  found  relief.  Perhaps  as  an  additional 
relief  he  now  adopted  a  lecture.  The  lecture  was  duly 
delivered,  with  more  or  less  success,  but  generally  less. 
This  lecture  covered  a  wide  range,  for  it  discoursed 
upon  inventions  from  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain  until  the 
date  of  delivery. 

For  one  thing,  Lincoln  had  now  become  a  politician ; 
the  habits  of  his  mind  were  set  and  fixed,  and  he  could 
not  adapt  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  lecture 
platform.  His  political  life  was  too  much  in  earnest ; 
with  him  the  needs,  wants,  sins,  and  possibilities  of 
men  were  pressing  and  real,  and  he  could  not  do  other 
than  his  level  best  to  help  men.  The  mission  for  which 
he  was  born  into  the  world  was  now  burdening  him 
and  filling  his  whole  mental  vision.  He  felt  himself 
called  to  speak,  and  others  felt  themselves  called  to 
hear;  the  object  of  his  ambition  was  almost  within 
reach. 

His  encounter  with  Douglas  had  secured  for  him  the 
ear  of  the  people,  and  slowly  the  conviction  spread 
that  he  was  the  best  leader  under  whose  conduct  they 
could  win  in  the  struggle  which  every  one  felt  to  be 
approaching. 

In  May  1859  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  letter  in  which 
he  was  asked  two  questions,  upon  the  answer  to  which 
Lincoln  felt  great  issues  depended. 

"Do  you  believe  in  giving  votes  to  all  naturalised 
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foreigners?"  asked  the  questioner.  In  the  Eastern 
States  the  ignorant  foreign  population  had  blindly- 
supported  the  slave  power.  But  in  the  West  there 
was  a  large  German  element,  educated  and  with  ten- 
dencies towards  the  Eepublicans.  To  secure  these  men 
was  to  turn  the  scale  for  liberty.  Lincoln  replied,  "  As 
I  understand  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  it  is  de- 
signed to. promote  the  elevation  of  men.  I  am  there- 
fore hostile  to  anything  that  tends  to  their  debasement. 
It  is  well  known  that  I  deplore  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  blacks,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  very  incon- 
sistent for  me  to  look  with  approval  upon  any  measure 
that  infringes  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  white  men, 
whether  or  not  they  are  born  in  another  land  or  speak 
another  language  from  our  own." 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  which  was,  "  Do 
you  favour  the  fusion  of  all  the  opposition  in  the 
coming  election?"  he  replied,  "There  are  good  and 
patriotic  men  and  able  statesmen  in  the  South,  whom 
I  would  willingly  support  if  they  would  place  them- 
selves upon  Eepublican  ground  ;  but  I  shall  oppose  the 
lowering  of  the  Republican  standard  even  by  a  hair's- 
breadth." 

Coalitions  are  proverbially  weak ;  iron  and  clay  can 
never  combine  so  as  to  compose  a  stable  image;  but 
various  qualities  of  iron  or  clay  of  differing  colours 
may  be  blended,  and  that  with  advantage.  Lincoln's 
wisdom  was  evident  in  this  determination;  all  could 
combine  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  slave  power,  and 
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compared  to  this  common  principle  all  differences  were 
very  subsidiary  and  small. 

In  the  same  year,  1859,  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  at 
Leavenworth  he  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  by 
a  dense  throng.  He  addressed  the  multitude,  and  made 
use  of  an  ingenious  argument  against  his  enemies,  who 
were  threatening  to  secede  from  the  Union  if  they  were 
defeated.  They  had  killed  John  Brown  for  his  chival- 
rous crusade  on  behalf  of  liberty.  "So,"  said  Lincoln, 
"if  we  constitutionally  elect  a  President,  and  there- 
fore you  undertake  to  destroy  the  Union,  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  deal  with  you  as  old  John  Brown  has  been 
dealt  with.  We  shall  try  to  do  our  duty.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  in  no  section  will  a  majority  so  act  as 
to  render  such  extreme  measures  necessary." 

In  Ohio  Lincoln  uttered  the  same  warning.  "  Why, 
gentlemen,"  he  said  to  his  opponents,  "  I  think  you  are 
as  gallant  and  as  brave  men  as  live ;  that  you  can  fight 
as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man  for  man,  as  any  other 
people  living ;  that  you  have  shown  yourselves  capable 
of  this  upon  various  occasions ;  but  man  for  man  you 
are  no  better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  so  many 
of  you  as  there  are  of  us." 

The  warning  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  and  the  South, 
frenzied  by  the  folly  of  slavery,  rushed  to  defeat  and 
ruin. 

A  distinct  advance  was  made  in  his  political  status 
by  a  speech  that  he  delivered  in  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  25th  of 
February  i860.  An  old  Western  pioneer  met  him. 
"I  have  made  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  lost 
all,"  said  he.     "  How  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well.  I  have  the  cottage  at  Springfield 
and  about  eight  thousand  dollars  in  money.  If  they 
make  me  Vice-President  with  Seward,  as  some  say  they 
will,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  increase  it  to  twenty 
thousand ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  any  man  ought  to 
want." 

In  the  evening  he  delivered  his  speech,  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  showed  the  educated  and  cultured 
among  the  people  that  he  was  more  than  a  rail- 
splitter. 

Douglas  had  appealed  to  the  founders  of  the  republic 
upon  the  question  of  slavery.  Lincoln's  speech  was  an 
exhaustive  historical  argument,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  proved  that  the  revered  fathers  of  the  nation  claimed 
the  power  which  Lincoln  believed  Congress  still  pos- 
sessed, that  of  regulating  slavery  in  the  territories. 

The  closing  words  of  the  speech  are  remarkable,  and 
deserve  repetition  for  their  triumphant  assertion  of 
principles  that  are  important  always,  as  then.  Said 
Mr.  Lincoln:  "Let  us  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly 
and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those 
sophistical  contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industri- 
ously plied  and  belaboured — contrivances  such  as  grop- 
ing for  some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be 
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neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy 
of  'don't  care'  on  a  question  about  which  all  true 
men  do  care — such  as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true 
Union  men  to  yield  to  disunionists  reversing  the  Divine 
rule  and  calling  not  the  sinners  but  the  righteous  to 
repentance — such  as  invocations  to  "Washington  im- 
ploring men  to  unsay  what  Washington  said,  and 
undo  what  Washington  did.  Neither  let  us  be  slan- 
dered from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against  us, 
nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
the  Government,  nor  of  dangers  to  ourselves.  Let  us 
have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it." 

The  speech  nerved  the  faltering,  encouraged  those 
who  believed  in  Rome  when  her  enemies  were  many, 
and  placed  Lincoln  before  the  nation,  not  only  as  a 
most  effective  stump  orator,  but  as  a  statesman  of  the 
first  class. 

The  morning  following  this  great  speech,  the  report 
of  which  filled  the  papers  of  New  York  and  of  England, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  riding  in  the  cars  when  Rev.  J.  P. 
Guthrie,  of  Norwich,  spoke  to  him. 

"Your  speech  last  night  was  the  most  remarkable 
that  ever  I  heard,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie. 

"  Are  you  sincere  in  what  you  say  ?  " 

"I  mean  every  word  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Guthrie.  "  I 
learned  more  of  the  art  of  public  speaking  last  evening 
than  I  could  from  a  whole  course  of  rhetoric." 
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"Well,  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred 
at  New  Haven  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  told  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Yale  College  came  to  hear  me,  took 
notes  of  my  speech,  and  actually  lectured  upon  it  the 
next  day !  Nay,  he  followed  me  to  Meriden  the  next 
evening,  and  heard  me  again  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
is  extraordinary,  most  extraordinary!  Now  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  was  in  my  speech  that  you  found 
so  remarkable  and  which  interested  the  professor  ?  " 

"  The  clearness  of  your  statements,  the  unanswerable 
style  of  your  reasoning,  and  especially  your  illustra- 
tions, which  were  romance,  and  fun,  and  pathos  all 
welded  together." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this,"  replied  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "  I  have  been  wishing  for  a  long  time  to  find 
some  one  who  would  make  this  analysis  for  me.  I 
hope  that  you  have  not  been  too  flattering  in  your 
estimate.  Certainly  I  have  had  a  most  surprising 
success  for  a  man  of  my  limited  education." 

"  Mr  Lincoln,  may  I  say  one  thing  to  you  before  we 
separate  ?  " 

"  Say  anything  you  please." 

"You  have  just  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  political 
life  in  Washington  to  debase  the  moral  convictions  of 
our  representatives  there  by  the  admixture  of  con- 
siderations of  mere  political  expediency.  You  have 
become,  by  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Douglas,  one  of 
our  leaders  in  this  great  struggle  with  slavery,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  struggle  of  the  nation  and  the  age. 
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What  I  would  like  to  say  is  this,  and  I  say  it  with  a 
full  heart :  Be  true  to  your  principles,  and  we  will  he 
true  to  you,  and  God  will  he  true  to  us  all." 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  friend's  hand  in  both  his 
own  and  said,  "  I  say  Amen  to  that !  I  say  Amen  to 
that ! "  ^ 

And  his  after-life  was  an  Amen  to  that  vow,  for 
whatever  Lincoln  did  and  said,  he  was  true  to  his 
principles,  and  that  to  the  death.  His  life  was  all  of 
a  piece ;  it  was  not  an  inlaying  of  small  particles  of 
gold  amidst  much  that  was  base  metal ;  the  right  was 
continuous,  and  his  life  acted  all  round  for  good. 

During  this  visit  to  New  York,  Mr.  Lincoln  visited 
a  Sunday-school,  and  exhibited  such  interest  in  the 
children  that  he  was  invited  to  address  them.  It  is 
no  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  preach  well  to  children  ; 
to  do  so  requires  thought,  clearness,  and  above  all 
heart.  Lincoln  had  all  these  requisites,  for  he  had 
the  child-heart.  His  speech  was  again  and  again  pro- 
longed by  the  requests  of  the  children. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  discerning  that  his  visitor  was  no  common 
man. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,"  was  the  reply. 

On  the  1 0th  of  May  i860,  the  Eepublican  Conven- 
tion of  Illinois  was  held  at  Decatur,  near  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  had  aided  his  father  to  erect  a  log- 
hut.  Lincoln  was  present,  and  was  received  with  con- 
spicuous marks  of  popular  favour. 
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Then  Mr.  Oglesby  rose  and  said,  "  An  old  Democrat 
desires  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Convention." 

Two  farmers  walked  into  the  hall  bearing  two  old 
fence  rails.  These  trophies  bore  this  inscription: 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency in  i860.  Two  rails  from  a  lot  of  three 
thousand  made  in  1830  by  Thomas  Hanks  and  Abe 
Lincoln,  whose  father  was  the  first  pioneer  of  Macon 
County." 

The  device  was  remarkably  successful ;  the  audience 
were  so  excited  that  for  fifteen  minutes  they  continued 
cheering.  Yet  it  had  its  drawbacks,  for  while  one 
section  of  the  community  was  delighted,  another  was 
almost  as  much  displeased.  "  It  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  Mr.  Lincoln,"  says  Mr.  Holland,  "  that  he  was 
introduced  to  the  nation  as  pre-eminently  a  rail-splitter, 
and  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  his  political  for- 
tunes that  he  should  be  called  such.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  designation  belittled  him  in  the 
eyes  of  all  people  of  education  and  culture  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  this  not  because  there  was  any 
prejudice  among  these  people  against  labour,  and  not 
because  they  attached  the  slightest  dishonour  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  because  of  his  early  poverty  and  humble  pur- 
suits. Splitting  rails  was  in  no  way  allied  to  the  duties 
of  the  Presidency.  The  ability  to  split  rails  did  not 
add  to  moral  or  intellectual  power.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  split  rails  did  not  increase  his  qualifica- 
tions for  oflfice.  .  ,  .  The  country  took  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
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the  estimate  of  his  friends,  and  those  friends  thrust 
him  before  the  country  as  a  man  whose  grand  achieve- 
ment was  the  splitting  of  many  rails.  It  took  years 
for  the  country  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a 
boor.  It  took  years  for  them  to  unlearn  what  an  un- 
wise and  boyish  introduction  of  a  great  man  had  taught 
them.  It  took  years  for  them  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  in  Mr.  Lincoln  the  country  had  the  wisest,  truest, 
gentlest,  noblest,  most  sagacious  President  who  had 
occupied  the  chair  of  state  since  Washington  retired 
from  it.  At  this  very  period  he  said  to  Judge  Drum- 
mond,  of  Chicago,  who  had  remarked  to  him  that  people 
were  talking  of  him  for  the  Presidency,  '  It  seems  as  if 
they  ought  to  find  somebody  who  knows  more  than  I 
do.'  The  rails  and  what  they  symbolised  were  what 
troubled  him,  and  in  his  judgment  detracted  from  his 
qualifications  for  the  high  oflSce." 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  when  the  Republican  National 
Convention  met  at  Chicago,  a  deep  sense  of  peril  awed 
every  heart,  for  sagacious  men  felt  that  the  dreaded 
struggle  was  near  and  inevitable.  The  Southern 
States  were  desperate ;  their  designs  with  regard  to 
California  and  Kansas  had  miscarried,  and  it  seemed 
that  their  power  was  melting  away.  They  openly 
threatened  to  secede,  and  although  many  of  them  sup- 
posed that  the  threat  to  withdraw  might  coerce  the 
North  into  subjection,  there  were  resolute  men  among 
the  Secessionists  who  had  determined  upon  their  course, 
and  who  with  bull-dog  tenacity  went  forward  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  their  evil  purpose.  A  secret  society- 
called  "The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle"  (only  the 
leaders  of  which  knew  the  whole  of  the  plot)  governed 
the  South,  and  the  Christian  Church  aided  their  evil 
designs.  It  is  pitiable  to  learn  that  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  exponents  of  the  Bible  endeavoured  to 
justify  slavery  and  tyranny  from  its  pages,  and  of 
course  with  deep  injury  to  religion.  Garrison  and 
other  Abolitionists  complained  of  this,  and  with 
justice. 

Thus  the  Rev.  Stephen  White,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  said,  "My  Pres- 
bytery will  never,  no,  never,  give  up  their  right  to  hold 
slaves  to  this  Assembly  nor  to  any  other  Assembly  than 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  first-born  in  heaven." 

Some  of  the  Churches  were  perhaps  less  candid,  but 
in  the  South  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  silence  among 
the  best,  and  among  the  rest  a  conspiracy  of  participa- 
tion with  this  awful  evil.  The  slave  conspiracy  was 
widespread,  and  it  extended  to  high  offices  of  govern- 
ment. Every  chance  that  treachery,  baseness,  and 
trickery  could  give  were  upon  the  side  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Union.  Much  would  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  man  who  might  be  called  to  the  office  of  President. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  providential  oversight  and 
interposition  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  selected  for 
the  post  of  danger. 

The  Convention  was  held  in  a  huge  structure  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  meeting.     This  building  was 
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called  "  The  Wigwam,"  and  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating several  thousands  of  people. 

At  the  first  day's  meeting  it  was  discovered  by  Lin- 
coln's friends  that  there  was  an  organised  party  in  the 
meeting  who  cheered  most  lustily  at  the  mention  of 
Seward's  name.  Thereupon  they  brought  two  men 
who  were  unequalled  in  their  ability  to  make  a  noise. 
Of  one  of  these  worthies  it  was  said  that  his  voice  was 
of  such  volume  that  it  could  "  drown  the  roar  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  its  wildest  fury ;  nay,  it  was  said  that  his 
shout  could  be  heard  on  a  calm  day  across  that  lake." 
These  two  men  were  instructed  to  cheer  at  the  mention 
of  Lincoln's  name,  which  they  did  until  Lincoln  was 
nominated. 

At  the  first  ballot  Lincoln  received  102  votes,  and 
Seward  I73|-  At  the  second  ballot  the  numbers  were, 
Seward  184 J,  Lincoln  10 1.  The  third  ballot  placed 
Lincoln  first,  and  then  the  Convention  adjourned.  "  It 
is  reported  that  such  had  been  the  excitement  during 
the  morning  session  that  men  who  had  never  tasted 
intoxicating  liquors  staggered  like  drunken  men  on 
coming  into  the  open  air.  The  nervous  tension  had 
been  so  great  that  when  it  subsided  they  were  as  flaccid 
and  feeble  as  if  they  had  but  recently  risen  from  a 
fever"  (Holland). 

A  man  had  been  placed  on  the  roof  of  "  The  Wig- 
wam "  to  announce  to  the  assembled  thousands  outside 
the  progress  of  the  election.  When  the  result  of  the 
third   ballot   was  proclaimed,  he  shouted,   "Fire  the 
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salute!  Abe  Lincoln  is  nominated"  The  cannon, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  waiting  thousands,  sent  the  news 
across  the  State  that  at  last  the  liberator  had  come. 

Lincoln  himself  was  meanwhile  in  the  Sangamon 
Journal  office  at  Springfield.  He  was  informed  of  the 
two  first  ballots,  and  waited  with  intense  excitement 
for  the  third  and  determining  vote.  The  telegraph 
messenger  made  his  way  into  the  office,  walked  up  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  amidst  breathless  silence,  said,  "  The 
Convention  has  made  a  nomination,  and  Mr.  Seward 
is second  on  the  list." 

Lincoln  read  the  telegram,  passed  it  to  his  friends, 
and  said,  "  There  is  a  little  woman  down  at  our 
house  who  would  like  to  hear  this.  I'll  go  and  tell 
her." 

On  the  following  day  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion visited  Springfield  in  order  to  officially  acquaint 
Lincoln  with  the  fact  of  his  nomination.  In  connection 
with  this  visit  several  stories  are  told  which  illustrate 
Lincoln's  adherence  to  his  principles. 

He  was  a  rigid  total  abstainer,  and  some  friends  had 
sent  him  sundry  hampers  of  choice  wine,  wherewith  to 
entertain  his  visitors.  This  present  Lincoln  retm'ned. 
He  regaled  the  deputation  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
cold  water. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  election,  Lincoln  received  many  visitors. 
He  received  them  with  the  same  natural  courtesy  with 
which  rich   and  poor   alike  were  esteemed   by  him, 
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although  sorae  of  these  callers  must  have  been  most 
wearisome  to  him. 

Two  youths  came  to  him  to  settle  the  point  as  to 
whether  one  of  them  was  shorter  than  Lincoln.  The 
President- to-be  measured  the  youth,  and  then  himself 
stood  beneath  the  cane.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
youths  and  sent  them  off  delighted. 

An  old  woman  came  to  see  him  to  remind  him  that 
during  the  days  when  he  rode  the  circuit  he  had  once 
made  a  bread  and  milk  dinner  at  her  house.  He  had 
then  remarked  that  the  dinner  was  good  enough  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  These  words  now 
appeared  like  a  prophecy,  and  the  old  woman  had 
come  some  nine  or  ten  miles  in  order  to  repeat  them. 
Lincoln  heard  her  kindly,  and  sent  her  away  satisfied 
that  elevation  to  office  had  not  turned  his  head. 

During  this  period  of  waiting  and  suspense,  Lincoln 
heard  and  understood  the  preparations  that  the  South 
was  making  for  secession.  To  Mr.  Newton  Bateman 
he  expressed  his  surprise  that  Christians,  and  especially 
ministers,  should  countenance  the  Slave  party.  With 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks  and  in  a  trembling  voice 
he  said,  "  I  know  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  hates 
injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming,  and  I 
know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  and 
work  for  me — and  I  think  He  has — I  believe  I  am 
ready.  I  am  nothing,  but  truth's  everything,  I  know 
I  am  right  because  I  know  that  liberty  is  right,  for 
Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is  God.     I  have  told  them 
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that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and 
Christ  and  reason  say  the  same,  and  they  will  j&nd  it  so. 
Douglas  doesn't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or 
voted  down,  but  God  cares  and  humanity  cares,  and  I 
care,  and  with  God's  help  I  shall  not  fail.  I  may  not 
see  the  end,  but  it  will  come,  and  I  shall  be  vindicated, 
and  these  men  will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their 
Bibles  aright." 

He  paused,  and  then  continued,  "Doesn't  it  appear 
strange  that  men  can  ignore  the  moral  aspects  of  this 
contest  ?  A  revelation  could  not  make  it  plainer  to  me 
that  slavery  or  the  Government  must  be  destroyed.  The 
future  would  be  something  awful,  as  I  look  at  it,  but 
for  this  rock  on  which  I  stand "  (holding  up  the  New 
Testament  as  he  spoke),  "  especially  with  the  knowledge 
of  how  these  ministers  are  going  to  vote.  It  seems  as 
if  God  had  borne  with  slavery  until  the  very  teachers  of 
religion  had  come  to  defend  it  from  the  Bible,  and  to 
claim  for  it  a  divine  character  and  sanction;  and  now 
the  cup  of  iniquity  is  full  and  the  vials  of  wrath  will  be 
poured  out." 

"  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  dwelt  much  upon 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  Christian's  God,"  says  Mr. 
Holland  (who  is  the  authority  for  this  significant  in- 
cident), "as  an  element  of  successful  statesmanship, 
especially  in  times  like  those  which  were  upon  him, 
and  said  that  it  gave  that  calmness  and  tranquillity  oi 
mind,  that  assurance  of  success  which  make  a  man 
immovable  amid  the  wildest  excitement.     After  further 
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reference  to  a  belief  in  Divine  Providence,  and  the  fact 
that  God  is  in  history,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
prayer.  He  freely  stated  his  belief  in  the  duty,  privilege, 
and  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  intimated  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  he  had  sought  in  that  way  the  Divine  guid- 
ance and  favour." 

"I  had  not  supposed  that  you  were  accustomed  to 
think  so  much  upon  this  class  of  subjects,"  said  Bate- 
man.  "  Certainly  your  friends  are  ignorant  of  the 
sentiments  you  have  expressed  to  me." 

"  I  know  they  are,"  replied  Lincoln.  "  I  am  obliged 
to  appear  different  to  them,  but  I  think  more  on  these 
subjects  than  upon  all  others,  and  I  have  done  so  for 
years,  and  I  am  willing  that  you  should  know  it." 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  election  took  place. 
The  votes  were  thus  given:  —  Lincoln,  1,857,610; 
Douglas,  1,365,976;  Breckenridge,  847,953.  The  elec- 
toral vote  was:  Lincoln,  180;  Douglas,  12;  Brecken- 
ridge, 72.  At  last  he  had  attained  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  but  only  to  stand  first  in  a  conflict  in  which 
success  meant  a  martyr's  death  to  him  and  to  thousands 
of  his  fellow-countrymen. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SURROUNDED  BY  TRAITORS,  BUT  TRUE. 

"  Glorious  it  is  to  wear  the  crown 
Of  a  deserved  and  pure  success  ; 
He  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 
A  crown  whose  lustre  is  not  less." 

— A.  A.  Peoctek. 

"With  steady  mind  thy  course  of  duty  run  ; 
God  never  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done, 
Aught  but  thyself  wouldst  do  couldst  thou  foresee 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He." 

"I  am  disposed  to  regard  with  thankfulness,  and  even  respect,  the 
habits,  which  have  remained  with  me  during  life,  of  working  resignedly 
at  the  thing  under  my  hand  till  I  could  do  it,  and  looking  exclusively 
at  the  thing  before  my  eyes  till  I  could  see  it." — Ruskin. 


1860-1861. 

VISION  FACES— "  HURRAH  FOR  YOU  !  "—PLOTS  TO  MURDER  HIM — 
THE  GALLANT  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH! — "l  WOULD 
RATHER  BE  ASSASSINATED  ON  THE  SPOT  THAN  SURRENDER 
IT  "—INAUGURATION  AS  PRESIDENT— A  FRUITLESS  APPEAL. 

"Just  after  my  election  in  i860,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"the  news  had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast  all 
day,  and  there  had  been  a  great  '  Hurrah,  boys ! '  so 
that  I  was  well  tired  out,  and  went  home  to  rest, 
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throwing  myself  upon  a  lounge  in  my  chamber. 
Opposite  to  where  I  lay  was  a  bureau  with  a  swing- 
ing glass  upon  it,  and  looking  in  that  glass  I  saw 
myself  reflected  nearly  at  full  length;  but  my  face, 
I  noticed,  had  two  separate  and  distinct  images,  the 
tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled,  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass,  but  the 
illusion  vanished.  On  lying  down  again,  I  saw  it  a 
second  time  plainer,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  then 
I  noticed  that  one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler — say 
five  shades — than  the  other.  I  got  up,  and  the  thing 
melted  away,  and  I  went  off,  and,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  hour,  forgot  all  about  it — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for 
the  thing  would  once  in  a  while  come  up  and  give  me 
a  little  pang  as  though  something  uncomfortable  had 
happened.  When  I  went  home  I  told  my  wife  about  it, 
and  a  few  days  after  I  tried  the  experiment  again,  when 
sure  enough  the  thing  came  back  again,  but  I  never 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  ghost  back  after  that,  though 
I  once  tried  very  industriously  to  show  it  to  my  wife, 
who  was  worried  about  it  somewhat.  She  thought  that 
it  was  a  sign  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a  second  term 
of  office,  and  that  the  paleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was 
an  omen  that  I  should  not  see  life  through  the  last 
term." 

We  relate  the  story  without  any  comment,  for 
although  the  optical  delusion  was  in  all  probability 
only  the  work  of  an  overstrung  brain  and  heart,  the 
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incident  is  of  intense  interest  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events. 

At  Chicago,  soon  after  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
receiving  visitors,  when  one  of  them  brought  in  a  tiny 
child  who  was  anxious  to  see  the  new  President.  The 
boy  had  probably  heard  at  home  about  Lincoln,  and  as 
he  entered  the  room  he  waved  his  hat  above  his  head 
and  shouted,  "  Hurrah  for  Lincoln ! "  This  went  to  the 
President's  heart.  He  seized  the  boy  and  tossed  him  in 
his  arms,  and  said,  "  Hurrah  for  you  ! " 

At  a  party  in  the  same  city,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  asked 
by  a  little  girl  to  write  his  name  for  her. 

"But  here  are  other  little  girls,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"  They  would  feel  badly  if  I  should  give  my  name  only 
to  you." 

"  There  are  only  eight  little  girls,"  said  the  child. 

"  Then  get  me  eight  sheets  of  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  wrote  a  sentence  upon  each  sheet  and  appended 
his  name,  and  this  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been 
deeply  anxious. 

From  the  7th  of  November  1 860,  when  it  was  known 
that  Lincoln  was  elected,  until  the  4th  of  March  1861, 
when  he  was  to  be  inaugurated,  the  Secessionists  were 
preparing  for  the  conflict  which  they  had  long  deter- 
mined upon.  Many  who  afterwards  fought  upon  the 
Confederate  side  were  honourable  men  and  actuated 
by  noble  ambitions,  but  for  their  leaders  there  is  no 
justification.     The  record  of  their  plotting  is  one  of  the 
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most  mean  and  contemptible  stories  in  all  history,  and 
their  failure  was  well  deserved.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
President,  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  abler  men,  but  he 
must  be  regarded  as  an  active  accomplice  in  what  he 
might  and  ought  to  have  prevented.  In  the  cabinet 
sat  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War.  He  transferred 
150,000  muskets  from  the  North  to  the  Southern 
arsenals.  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  scattered 
the  ships  beyond  the  seas.  The  Attorney-General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  also  aided  the  work  of  treason. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  staunchness  of  General  Scott, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  capital  itself 
would  have  been  seized. 

The  accession  of  Stanton,  Dix,  and  Holt,  upon  the 
resignation  of  their  predecessors,  put  patriots  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  they  co-operated  with  General  Scott  to 
secure  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln.  The  alarming  pos- 
ture of  affairs  induced  some  timid  patriots  to  suggest 
a  compromise,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  their 
attempts  utterly  failed.  No  compromise  was  possible 
with  traitors.  On  the  loth  of  November,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina  considered  a  bill  calling  out  ten 
thousand  volunteers.  On  the  20th  of  December  that 
State  formally  resolved  to  separate  from  the  Union. 
In  order  to  decide  upon  future  plans  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  a  convention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  fol- 
lowing States  followed  South  Carolina  in  secession : — 
Mississippi,  on  the  9th  January  1861 ;  Georgia,  on  the 
19th  of  January;   Florida,  on  the   loth  of  January; 
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Alabama,  January  nth;  Louisiana,  January  25tli; 
and  Texas,  February  ist.  On  the  4th  of  February 
1 861,  delegates  from  these  States  met  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  organised  a  government.  Jefferson  Davis 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Confederated  States, 
and  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice-President.  Forts  and 
arsenals  were  seized,  and  a  steamer  carrying  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  was  driven  out  of 
the  harbour.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  these  acts, 
and  it  is  diflficult  at  this  time  to  believe  that  any 
Government  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain  could  have 
cherished  any  sympathy  for  the  traitors. 

The  Confederates  did  not  scruple  to  avow  their 
purposes.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  at  Montgomery  (Feb- 
ruary), declared  that  "the  time  for  compromise  has 
now  passed,  and  the  South  is  determined  to  maintain 
her  position,  and  make  all  who  oppose  her  smell 
Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern  steel  if  coercion 
is  persisted  in.  We  will  carry  the  war  where  it  is 
easy  to  advance — where  food  for  the  sword  and  torch 
awaits  our  armies  in  the  densely  populated  cities." 

On  the  nth  of  February  1861  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
Springfield  for  Washington.  He  bade  farewell  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  in  these  words :  "  My  friends,  no  one 
not  in  my  position  can  realise  the  sadness  that  I  feel  at 
this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here 
I  have  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here 
my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies 
buried.     I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again. 
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I  go  to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than  that  which 
has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  He  never  would  have  succeeded  except 
for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 
times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the 
same  Divine  blessing  which  sustained  him ;  and  on  the 
same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support. 
And  I  hope  you,  my  dear  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I 
may  receive  that  Divine  assistance  without  which  I 
cannot  succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain. 
Again  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

At  various  cities  on  his  route  the  President  was 
heartily  received  by  vast  throngs  of  people.  When  he 
reached  Philadelphia  he  was  informed  of  the  existence 
of  a  plot  to  murder  him.  If  he  should  escape  the 
snares  spread  for  him,  an  earnest  attempt  would  be 
made  at  Baltimore  to  kill  him.  There  a  party  of  men 
intended  to  gather  around  his  carriage,  shoot  him,  and 
then  fling  hand-grenades  into  his  carriage. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  agreed  to  raise  the  United  States 
flag  at  Independence  Hall  on  Washington's  birthday, 
February  22nd.  He  also  had  promised  to  meet  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg,  and  no 
consideration  of  personal  danger  could  induce  him  to 
relinquish  these  engagements.  At  the  Hall  he  said,  in 
reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "Now, 
my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  upon  that  basis  ? 
If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.     If  it  cannot 
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be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful ! 
But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up 
the  principle,  I  was  about  to  say,  I  would  rather  be 
assassinated  on  the  spot  than  surrender  it.  Now,  in 
my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be 
no  bloodshed  or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  such  a  course  ;  and  I  may  say  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  is 
forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  act  in  self-defence." 

Lincoln  went  to  Harrisburg  and  addressed  the  State 
Legislature.  He  then  received  fresh  confirmation  as 
to  his  danger,  and  he  consented  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends.  He  retired  to  his  room  until  six  o'clock, 
when  he  stepped  into  a  train  and  started  for  Phila- 
delphia. The  telegraph  wires  were  cut ;  he  took  train 
at  Philadelphia  for  Washington,  and  at  half-past  six  in 
the  morning  he  arrived  safely  at  the  capital. 

Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  believe  that  he  had  been  in 
actual  danger ;  but  he  was  far  too  careless  of  his  own 
safety.  During  the  war,  when  one  of  his  friends  re- 
monstrated with  him  because  he  went  about  without  a 
guard,  he  replied,  "  Assassination  is  not  an  American 
vice."  Alas  !  his  own  death,  and  that  of  Garfield,  prove 
otherwise.  About  the  inauguration,  Holland  says, 
"  Many  were  fearful  that  scenes  of  violence  would  be 
enacted  on  that  day,  even  should  Mr.  Lincoln  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  assassination  in  the  meantime.  It  was 
a  time  of  fearful  uncertainty.     The  leading  society  of 
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Washington  hated  Mr,  Lincoln  and  the  principles  he 
represented.  If  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  say  that 
they  would  have  rejoiced  in  his  death,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  they  were  in  perfect  sympathy  with  those 
who  were  plotting  his  destruction.  His  coming  and 
remaining  was  like  death  to  the  social  dominance  of 
slavery  at  the  national  capital.  .  .  .  There  was  probably 
not  one  man  in  five  in  Washington  at  the  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  the  city  who  in  his  heart  gave  him 
welcome." 

Lincoln,  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  and  to 
the  people,  said  that  he  wished  to  treat  the  South  as 
friends,  and  to  give  them  all  the  rights  that  they 
possessed  under  the  Constitution.  If  a  fight  must 
come,  it  must  come  from  the  other  side. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1861  Lincoln  was  publicly 
inaugurated  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Douglas,  Lincoln's  old  antagonist,  had  now  repented  of 
his  truckling  to  the  slave-owners,  and  he  stood  beside 
the  President  and  held  his  hat  while  the  latter  read 
an  inaugural  speech.  The  speech  is  profoundly  interest- 
ing as  a  composition,  as  a  historical  document,  but  far 
more  as  read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

"  I  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the 
property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 
any  wise  endangered  by  the  new  incoming  administra- 
tion. 

"  A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only 
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menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted.  I  hold  that  in 
contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution 
the  Union  of  the  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government 
proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its 
own  termination. 

"  No  State  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union;  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void ;  and  acts  of  violence  with  any 
States  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are 
insurrectionary  or  revolutionary,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

"  I  therefore  consider  that  in  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself 
expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
are  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States." 

It  is  said  that  "as  Mr.  Lincoln  pronounced  the 
foregoing  sentence  a  visible  sensation  ran  through  the 
vast  audience,  and  earnest,  sober,  but  hearty  cheers 
were  heard." 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  remarkable  speech 
are : — 

"My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be 
lost  by  taking  time. 

"  If  there  be  an  object  to  bring  any  of  you  in  hot 
haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately, 
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that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no 
good  step  can  be  frustrated  by  it. 

"  Such  of  you  as  are  dissatisfied  have  still  the  old 
Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  in  the  sensitive  point, 
the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it.  The  new 
administration  will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it 
would,  to  change  either. 

"  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied 
hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no 
single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  in  Him 
who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favoured  land,  are  still 
competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  present 
difiiculties. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  are  the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war. 
The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the 
Government,  while  I  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it. 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies  ;  though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  afiection. 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 
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Such  were  the  sentiments  that  Lincoln  expressed 
when  he  assumed  an  office  which  was  to  him  a  post  of 
peril,  and  a  peril  which  he  well  realised. 

Alas !  he  spoke  to  men  whose  minds  were  fully  made 
up;  they  intended  to  secede,  and  they  mocked  his 
appeal.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  well  that  it  was 
made,  because  after  it  there  could  be  no  excuse  for 
the  rebellion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MAKING  WAR  GENTLY. 

*'  As  in  the  spiritual,  so  in  the  material,  man  must  rest  with  patience 
And  wait  for  other  eyes  to  read  the  books  of  God  ; 
For  error  hath  a  long  black  shadow  dimming  light  for  ages." 

— TUPPER. 

"  E'en  as  sheep  forth  issue  from  the  fold 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three,  while  all  the  rest 
Stand  timid,  and  to  earth  their  noses  hold." 

— Dante. 

"  Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valour  bums, 
And  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns." 

— Campbell. 


1861-1862. 

BIDDING  FOE  THE  BOEDER  STATES— THE  GUN-FIEE  THAT  MADE 
A  NATION— SINGULAR  SYMPATHY  WITH  SLAVE-OWNERS  IN 
FREE  EUEOPE— THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL'S  RUN  NEEDFUL  TO 
ROUSE  THE  NORTH— THE  TRENT  BLUNDER— NO  TEEMS  BUT 
SURRENDER— THE  GENERAL  WHO  WAS  GREAT  IN  COUNSEL 
BUT  NOT  IN  WAR, 

Mr.  Lincoln  called  to  his  aid  tlie  most  prominent  and 
able  leaders  of  his  party,  and  associated  with  him- 
self those  who  had  been  his  rivals  for  the  Presidency. 
It  is  true  that  in  doing  so   he   ran   some   risk,  but 
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that  was  inevitable,  and  was  far  less  dangerous  than 
the  greater  risk  of  the  dissolution  of  his  party  in 
face  of  the  terrible  odds  that  were  arrayed  against 
him.  His  policy  was  to  avoid  irritating  the  Border 
Slave  States,  for  he  knew  that  unless  these  latter 
joined  the  Confederacy,  the  secession  must  rapidly 
fail. 

There  were  fifteen  Slave  States  in  the  Union,  and  of 
these,  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  inauguration,  only  seven 
had  seceded. 

This  policy  the  Confederates  attempted  to  foil ;  they 
sent  commissioners  to  offer  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Of  course  they  were  not  received,  but  this 
repulse  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  traitors  with 
the  excuse  for  war  that  they  eagerly  sought. 

They  did  not  believe  that  the  North  would  fight,  and 
they  reckoned  upon  the  supposed  dissensions  of  their 
opponents.  As  long  as  the  Confederates  abstained  from 
hostilities  they  had  indeed  many  friends  in  the  North, 
and  yet  a  waiting  policy  was  almost  as  fatal  to  them 
as  was  actual  conflict.  They  did  not  dare  to  wait,  and 
hence  they  began  the  war. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  1861,  they  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  and  compelled  the  half-starved  handful  of 
defenders  besieged  there  to  surrender. 

The  victory  brought  them  allies,  but  it  also  united 
the  North  and  West  against  them.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
was  a  fatal  step  for  the  Confederates,  because  it  com- 
pelled men  who  had  hitherto  talked  of  the  secessionists 
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as  "  erring  sisters  to  be  gently  led  back,"  to  face  the 
hard  facts.  Eevolutions  such  as  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  accomplices  intended  are  not  suppressed  by  com- 
promises, but  by  abject  submission  or  conquest. 

Lincoln,  on  the  15th  of  April,  issued  a  call  for 
75,000  troops  to  protect  the  capital  and  to  suppress 
the  conspiracy  against  the  national  law.  "  I  appeal," 
said  the  proclamation,  "to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favour, 
facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honour, 
the  integrity,  and  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  redress 
the  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured." 

Douglas,  his  old  antagonist,  called  upon  Lincoln, 
and  expressed  his  adherence  and  intention  to  support 
the  Government.  He  loyally  kept  his  word,  for  not 
only  through  the  press  did  he  identify  himself  with 
the  Union,  but  he  started  upon  a  tour  in  order  to 
rouse  the  national  spirit  to  vigorous  action.  "There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war — only  patriots  and 
traitors,"  he  said.  Without  a  doubt  he  contributed 
greatly  to  create  the  enthusiasm  which  filled  the 
North.  On  the  3rd  of  June  he  died,  worn-out  with 
the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  country. 

Another  act  contributed  further  to  rouse  the  Union 
sentiment ;  it  was  reported  that  a  regiment  marching 
to  the  defence  of  the  capital  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  several  patriots  in  the 
ranks  had   been  killed.     This  was   at   Baltimore  in 
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Maryland,  a  State  whicli  the  Confederates  expected 
to  join  them.  They  aimed  at  Washington,  and  sent 
20,000  men  into  Virginia  to  coerce  that  State,  after 
which  they  meant  to  march  on  the  capital. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Virginia  joined  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  Confederates  transferred  their 
capital  to  Eichmond.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Arkansas  followed  Virginia  in  the  evil  path. 
On  the  other  hand,  71,000  men  had  offered  their 
services  to  the  Government  before  the  20th  of  April. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  President  issued  a  pro- 
clamation blockading  the  Gulf  ports,  and  this,  nine 
days  afterwards,  was  extended  to  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Convention  of  the  Con- 
federate States  met  at  Montgomery,  and  Jefferson 
Davis's  message  to  them  was  a  laboured,  specious 
attempt  at  justification.  Unfortunately  it  deceived 
almost  all  the  Governments  of  Europe,  who  were 
most  unaccountably  in  sympathy  with  the  South. 
The  Governments  of  the  Continent  were  naturally  pre- 
judiced against  the  Kepublic,  but  the  British  Ministers 
were  so  foolish  as  to  countenance  what  would  have 
been  seen  to  be  fatal  to  their  own  people. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  a  proof  that  England  was 
under  the  fatal  influence  of  Napoleon,  and  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  what  promised  to  strengthen  his  ini- 
quitous tyranny.  It  is,  however,  just  to  say  that  while 
the  British  Government  and  a  large  number  of  the 
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aristocracy  were  undoubtedly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Confederates,  the  middle  and  working  cla,sses  were 
heartily  with  the  North  all  through  the  struggle. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  British  Government  would 
in  all  probability  have  recognised  the  Confederacy, 
perhaps  have  assisted  it  with  arms. 

Lincoln,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  called  for  42,000  addi- 
tional volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  23,000 
men  for  the  regular  army.  He  also  demanded  18,000 
recruits  for  the  navy,  and  he  received  more  than  he 
asked. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  General  Butler,  with  10,000 
men,  took  possession  of  the  new  department  of  the 
South. 

The  eleven  seceding  States  had  a  population  of 
9,103,333,  of  which  3,521,110  were  slaves.  The 
Government  did  not  venture  upon  emancipating  these 
slaves  for  fear  of  irritating  the  Border  States. 

General  Butler  solved  the  difficulty  without  irritat- 
ing the  Border  States.  He  set  the  slaves  to  work 
upon  his  own  lines.  The  Confederates  actually  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  them.  "  I  shall  retain 
the  negroes  as  contraband  of  war,"  said  he ;  "  you  are 
using  them  upon  your  batteries ;  it  is  merely  a  question 
whether  they  shall  be  used  for  or  against  us." 

Forts  were  erected  to  defend  Washington,  and  while 
engaged  upon  the  work  of  protecting  the  capital, 
Colonel  Ellsworth,  a  friend  of  Lincoln's,  met  with  his 
death.     For  nearly  a  month  a  Confederate  flag  had 
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been  flying  upon  a  hotel  within  sight  of  Washington. 
This  flag  Colonel  Ellsworth  pulled  down,  and  was  shot 
dead  as  he  did  so. 

The  first  battle  of  the  war  ended  disastrously  for  the 
Union  forces.  General  M'Dowell  attacked  the  Con- 
federates on  the  2 1st  of  July.  He  was  repulsed,  his 
troops  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled  in  confusion. 

The  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  as  this  rout  was  termed, 
was  mortifying  to  Union  pride,  but  it  was  wholesome. 
Few  Unionists  really  believed  in  the  ability  of  the 
enemy  to  maintain  a  conflict.  It  required  such  a 
repulse  to  call  forth  their  energies.  This  victory 
encouraged  the  rebels,  and  it  left  the  capital  at  their 
mercy.  Fortunately  they  did  not  know  this  until  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  take  advantage,  but  Lincoln 
knew  it  and  it  added  to  his  anxiety. 

When  Virginia  seceded,  the  western  district  of  the 
State  refused  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  The  loyalists  were 
formed  into  a  new  State  called  Western  Virginia.  They 
were  of  course  invaded,  but  General  M'Clellan  succeeded 
in  defeating  and  expelling  the  rebels  from  Western 
Virginia,  and  he  made  the  most  of  his  victory,  perhaps 
to  obtain  popularity. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Congress  met  and  placed  at  the 
President's  disposal  five  hundred  million  of  dollars  and 
half- a -million  of  soldiers.  It  was  evident  that  the 
country  had  determined  to  stand  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  struggle  for  liberty. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced 
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emancipating  the  slaves,  but  public  opinion  was  not 
then  ripe  for  so  bold  a  measure.  After  the  war  was 
over  a  minister  from  the  North  was  visiting  England, 
and  he  claimed  great  credit  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
When  he  sat  down,  the  Rev.  Charles  Stovel,  who  was 
in  the  assembly,  rose  and  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I 
visited  the  North  and  worked  heartily  in  the  Abolition 
cause.  We  were  one  with  the  Churches  of  the  North 
in  desiring  that  slavery  should  be  abolished,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  while  we  desired  that  slavery 
should  be  abolished  forthwith,  they  wished  that  it 
should  be  put  down  about  the  time  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things."  This,  unfortunately,  is  true,  for  while 
Lincoln  and  a  few  other  leading  spirits  earnestly  desired 
the  putting  down  of  slavery,  the  mass  of  the  North 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a  measure. 

"  Your  zeal  is  commendable,  but  you  are  misguided," 
said  Dr.  Beecher  to  Garrison  the  Abolitionist.  "  If  you 
will  give  up  these  fanatical  notions  and  be  guided  by 
us,  we  will  make  you  the  Wilberforce  of  America." 
The  fanatical  notions  were  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished  forthwith ! 

No  statesman  can  move  far  in  advance  of  his  party, 
and  Lincoln  knew  that  as  yet  no  measure  of  abolition 
would  be  supported  except  by  a  feeble  minority  in 
the  North. 

He  was  therefore  compelled  to  an  act  which  laid  him 
open  to  misconception  and  misunderstanding.  General 
Fremont  commanded  the  Union  forces  in  Missouri  and 
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part  of  Kentucky.  Missouri,  as  a  Border  Slave  State, 
was  rent  with  civil  dissensions ;  murders  and  outrages 
were  frequent  and  common.  Civil  administration  was 
impossible,  and  General  Fremont  issued  an  order  placing 
the  district  under  martial  law.  He  threatened  to  kill 
any  who  were  found  with  arms  in  their  hands,  confis- 
cated the  property  of  all  rebels,  and  declared  their 
slaves  free.  President  Lincoln  saw  that  the  shooting 
down  of  the  guerilla  forces  would  lead  to  retaliation, 
and  he  feared  that  liberating  the  slaves  would  alienate 
the  Border  Slave  States,  who  really  held  the  balance  of 
power.  General  Fremont  was  unwilling  himself  to 
withdraw  the  order,  but  at  his  request  this  was  done 
by  the  President.  "  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks 
would  come,"  said  Lincoln,  but  he  was  anxious  to  be 
sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  therefore  not  to  ever 
need  to  retrace  his  steps. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  disavowal  of  General 
Fremont's  action  Ludlow  says,  "  The  motives  of  the 
act  seem  to  have  been  twofold — first,  an  anxiety  not 
to  travel,  if  possible,  one  inch  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  the  matter;  second,  an  equal  anxiety  not  to 
outstrip  public  feeling  generally,  and  especially  that  of 
the  Border  States.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  miscalculated 
the  strength  of  the  Unionist  sentiment  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Abolitionist  sentiment  on  the  other.  But  even 
if  it  were  so,  who  shall  dare  to  condemn  him?  To 
every  thinking  man  the  mere  confiscation  of  the  slaves 
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of  rebels  contained  a  pledge  of  future  emancipation. 
Was  it  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  hastening,  by  a  few 
months,  the  fulfilment  of  that  pledge  to  peril  the  cause 
of  the  Union  at  a  time  when  no  one  signal  success  had 
given  lustre  to  its  banners  ?  What  if  the  allowance  of 
General  Fremont's  order  had  thrown  all  the  Border 
States  at  once  into  secession  ?  Can  we  undervalue  that 
peril  when  we  look  back  and  see  that  the  single  one 
of  those  Border  States  which  actually  seceded,  Virginia, 
has  been  practically  the  only  resistant  element  in  the 
Confederacy  ?  And  that,  when,  after  setting  the  whole 
Federal  power  at  defiance  for  four  years,  she  was  finally 
conquered,  she  carried  the  whole  Secession  with  her 
in  her  fall?" 

General  Scott,  enfeebled  by  age,  retired  from  oflSce, 
and  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet.  General  M'Clellan  succeeded  Scott  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Union  armies. 

In  November  the  Trent  incident  occurred.  Two 
rebels,  Slidell  and  Mason,  managed  to  run  the  blockade 
and  escape  from  Charleston.  At  Cuba  they  took  pas- 
sage in  a  British  steamer;  their  purpose  avowedly 
was  to  obtain  recognition  for  the  Confederates  from  the 
English  and  French  Governments. 

Captain  Wilkes  in  the  United  States  frigate  fired 
upon  the  British  steamer  and  forcibly  took  out  the 
two  men. 

The  act  cannot  be  defended  upon  recognised  prin- 
ciples.    Yet  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  thanked 
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Captain  Wilkes,  and  the  screech-eagle  section  of 
American  opinion,  always  bitterly  anti-English,  de- 
fended him.  This,  of  course,  embarrassed  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet ;  the  English  Government  were  equally 
hampered  by  a  small  section  of  their  people  who 
longed  for  war  in  the  interests  of  the  South.  The 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  had  steadily  refused  to  coun- 
tenance the  rebellion,  and  they  now  did  their  utmost 
to  prevent  war. 

The  Prince  Consort  was  sickening  for  death,  yet 
he  drew  up  a  draft  of  what  he  desired  sent  to 
America.  Against  the  wishes  of  Lord  John  Russell 
this  peaceable  despatch  was  forwarded.  It  assumed 
that  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, either  disobeying  or  misunderstanding  his  in- 
structions. At  Seward's  request  this  despatch  was 
presented  first  privately  and  then  publicly.  The 
President  was  able,  owing  to  Prince  Albert's  sagacity, 
to  release  his  country  from  a  false  and  perilous  position. 
The  two  firebrands  who  deserved  a  gaol,  if  not  worse, 
were  released  and  peace  was  preserved.  The  Queen 
was  unable  to  prevent  Russell  and  Palmerston  from 
making  warlike  preparations  which  wasted  five  millions 
of  much  needed  money,  but  she  succeeded  in  foiling 
their  purpose  of  actually  embarking  the  nation  upon 
a  war  in  which  France  would  have  greedily  joined,  and 
which  would  have  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Slave 
States  and  in  mutual  sufiering.  While  much  credit 
must  be  given  to   Lincoln   for  adopting   the   policy 
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suggested  by  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  Consort  must 
receive  the  praise  of  preventing  a  fratricidal  war ;  in 
this  as  in  other  instances  he  displayed  statesmanship 
of  a  high  order. 

Lincoln  began  to  gradually  prepare  the  Border 
States  for  Emancipation,  which  he  now  regarded  as 
certain.  He  felt  that  if  the  Border  States  would  them- 
selves free  their  slaves,  they  might  justly  claim  and 
receive  compensation  from  the  Government,  and  that 
such  a  policy  would  speedily  terminate  the  war.  Mr. 
Lincoln  discerned  the  growth  of  Abolition  feeling. 
"  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon  me,  and 
is  still  increasing,"  he  said.  "  By  conceding  what  I 
now  ask,  you  can  relieve  me,  and,  much  more,  can 
relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point." 

Unfortunately  the  Border  States  refused  to  yield  to 
this  advice,  and  in  the  end  they  lost  both  their  slaves 
and  compensation. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate  waited  upon  Lincoln  and 
advised  him  to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet.  He  listened 
to  their  plea,  and  said  that  their  request  reminded  him 
"  of  a  farmer  who  was  much  troubled  by  skunks.  They 
annoyed  his  household  at  night,  and  his  wife  insisted 
that  he  should  take  measures  to  get  rid  of  them.  One 
moonlight  night  he  loaded  his  old  shot-gun  and  stationed 
himself  in  the  yard  to  watch  for  the  intruders,  his  wife 
remaining  in  the  house  anxiously  awaiting  the  result. 
After  some  time  she  heard  the  shot-gun  go  off,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  farmer  entered  the  house.     '  What 
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luck  had  you  ? '  said  she.  '  I  hid  myself  behind  the 
wood  pile,'  said  the  old  man,  'with  the  shot-gun  to- 
ward the  hen-roost,  and  before  long  there  appeared  not 
one  skunk  but  seve7i.  I  took  aim,  blazed  away,  killed 
one  and  he  raised  such  a  dreadful  smell,  that  I  con- 
cluded it  was  best  to  let  the  other  sis  go.' " 

He  was  severely  criticised  for  one  new  appointment 
that  he  made.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  may  have  to  treat 
him  as  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  treat  a  Methodist 
minister  I  know  of  out  West.  He  gets  wrought  up  to 
so  high  a  pitch  of  excitement  in  his  prayers  and  exhor- 
tations that  they  are  obliged  to  put  bricks  into  his 
pockets  to  keep  him  down.  We  may  be  obliged  to 
serve  Stanton  the  same  way,  but  I  guess  we'll  let  him 
jump  awhile  first." 

Lincoln  had  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  M'Clellan 
who  commanded  in  person  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
generally  mismanaged  it. 

M'Clellan  was  a  great  organiser,  and  he  possessed  the 
art  of  popularity.  But  his  military  achievements  were 
confined  to  the  mere  massing  of  as  many  men  as  pos- 
sible round  his  person,  and  obstinately  refusing  to 
move,  or  permit  others  to  move  against  the  enemy. 
M'Clellan  seemed  to  aspire  to  the  post  of  director- 
general  to  the  Government.  He  advised,  counselled, 
complained,  and  insulted  them.  All  this  Lincoln  bore 
with  patience,  until,  indeed,  every  one  else  had  longed 
for  a  change  in  the  army  leadership.  On  the  27th 
January  1862,  the  President  ordered  that,  on  the  22nd 
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of  the  following  month,  there  should  be  a  general  ad- 
vance of  the  United  States  forces  against  the  foe.  This 
afforded  M'Clellan  an  opportunity  of  further  contro- 
versy. He  "  respectfully  but  firmly  objected  "  to  obey, 
and  suggested  another  plan  of  attack,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  superior  to  that  sent  to  him.  Before  the 
delay  that  this  occasioned  had  expired  the  enemy 
slipped  away.  When  M'Clellan  did  at  length  advance, 
he  did  so  very  cautiously.  Although  he  had  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  men  with  him,  he  was  held  in 
check  by  intrenchments  behind  which  there  were  only 
ten  thousand  men,  or  less.  These  ten  thousand  men 
dwindled  down  to  five  thousand,  and  these  were  spread 
out  along  a  line  of  thirteen  miles.  The  country,  how- 
ever, still  believed  in  the  General,  and,  save  Lincoln, 
none  knew  how  incapable  he  was. 

Happily  men  of  a  difierent  stamp  were  coming  to  the 
front — men  of  the  "  Forward,"  Cromwell  type.  Grant 
had  won  laurels  in  the  West.  The  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers,  emptying  themselves  into  Ohio,  had 
their  sources  within  the  rebel  lines.  To  secure  the 
land  adjacent  to  these  rivers  from  Union  gunboats, 
the  Confederates  had  erected  two  forts.  These  were 
successfully  captured,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  last  Grant 
obtained  his  nickname.  The  rebel  General  sent  a  flaw 
of  truce  to  settle  terms  of  surrender.  Grant  bluntly 
replied,  "  No  terms  except  unconditional  surrender  can 
be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  on  your 
works."     Twelve  thousand  prisoners,  besides  arms  and 
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stores,  were  the  results  of  this  victory,  which  cleared 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Lee,  who  was  in  the  East,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Shiloh,  calculating  upon  M'Clellan's  inactivity,  moved 
forward  to  meet  Grant.  The  Union  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  the  river-bank.  The  battle  which  is  known  as 
that  of  Shiloh  began  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
6th  April  1862.  All  through  the  day  Grant  withstood 
a  succession  of  brilliant  charges,  and,  when  reinforced, 
renewed  the  fight  upon  the  following  morning  and  won 
a  complete  victory. 

This  behaviour  was  after  Lincoln's  own  mind,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  remove  M'Clellan.  "  You  mnst  act," 
said  Lincoln  to  the  commander-in-chief,  but  that  was 
precisely  what  M'Clellan  would  not  do.  He  might  have 
easily  broken  through  the  rebel  lines  and  have  captured 
Eichmond,  the  Confederate  capital,  but  he  did  not 
move. 

At  length  public  patience  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
on  nth  July  1862  M'Clellan  was  superseded,  and 
Halleck  was  brought  from  the  West  and  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  Just  after  this  General  Pope 
was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force.  Jackson, 
Longstreet,  and  Lee,  the  ablest  Confederate  generals, 
threw  him  back  upon  Washington,  at  which  they  were 
aiming.  M'Clellan  and  those  of  his  subordinates  who 
loved  their  general  better  than  their  country,  did  not 
support  Pope  as  they  should.  As  a  mere  measure  of 
necessity,  Lincoln  again  entrusted  M'Clellan  with  the 
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supreme  command,  with  the  duty  of  defending  the 
capital. 

M'Clellan  again  failed.  He  asked  that  Generals  Miles 
and  White  (who  held  the  village  of  Harper's  Ferry), 
should  be  directed  to  join  him.  This  was  refused,  but 
he  was  directed  to  extend  his  armies  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  then  these  Generals  would  be  under  his  command. 
M'Clellan  heard  that  Jackson  had  left  the  Confederate 
force  to  attack  Harper's  Ferry,  yet  he  neither  assailed 
his  weakened  enemies  nor  reinforced  his  friends.  Har- 
per's Ferry  fell  after  a  brave  defence,  and  two  days  after 
its  capture  by  the  Confederates,  M'Clellan  fought  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  Only  part  of  the  Union  forces 
took  part  in  the  engagement,  and,  says  Palfrey,  "  It  is 
probable,  almost  to  a  point  of  certainty,  that  if  a  great 
part  of  the  second  and  fifth  corps  and  all  the  sixth, 
animated  by  the  personal  presence  of  M'Clellan,  had 
attacked  vigorously  in  the  centre,  and  Burnside  on  the 
Federal  left  .  .  .  the  result  would  have  been  the 
practical  annihilation  of  Lee's  army." 

M'Clellan  did  not  follow  up  his  victory,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  his  staff,  he  permitted  Lee  to  retire  across 
the  Potomac. 

Lincoln  urged  the  commander-in-chief  to  move,  but 
he  did  not  obey.  He  even  permitted  a  Confederate 
General,  named  Stuart,  to  ride  completely  round  his 
army  with  a  cavalry  force,  and  the  raiders  escaped  un- 
harmed. 

On  the  5th  of  November   1862  M'Clellan  was  re- 
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lieved  from  his  command,  and,  says  General  Palfrey, 
"His  interminable  and  inexcusable  delays  afforded 
great  ground  for  dissatisfaction,  and  they  seemed — to 
say  no  more — to  be  followed  by  similar  delays  upon  the 
Potomac."  "He  is  an  admirable  engineer,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  M'Clellan,  "  but  he  seems  to  have  a  special 
talent  for  a  stationary  engine" 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DEATH-GRAPPLE. 

'  Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all." 

— Goldsmith. 

"  Tew  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high, 
That  marked  the  foemen's  mutual  hate  ; 
And  question  stern  and  proud  reply 
Gave  question  soon  of  dire  debate." 
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THE  MAGNA  CHART  A  OF  AMERICA — "I  WISH  I  KNEW  WHERE 
HE  BUYS  HIS  WHISKY" — GRANT'S  VICTORY — THE  STAND  AT 
GETTYSBURG— DEDICATED  TO  AN   UNFINISHED*  WORK. 

On  the  igth.  of  August  1862,  Horace  Greeley  published 
in  his  newspaper  an  appeal  to  the  President,  in  which 
he  urged  immediate  emancipation.  Lincoln  replied  to 
this  manifesto  in  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  "  My  para- 
mount object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery."  Asa  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
drafted  a  proclamation,  but  he  was  not  certain  that  the 

right  time  had  come  for  this  action. 
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He  doubted  his  power  to  do  this,  and  said,  "  I  am 
like  the  boy  who  was  asked  how  many  legs  his  calf 
would  have  if  the  tail  were  called  a  leg.  The  boy  re- 
sponded '  Five.'  '  Calling  the  tail  a  leg  would  not  make 
it  a  leg,'  was  the  retort." 

On  the  1 3th  of  September  a  deputation  of  ministers 
representing  all  religious  denominations  in  Chicago 
waited  upon  the  President  urging  immediate  emanci- 
pation. To  them  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  certain  objections 
to  such  a  policy,  and  added,  "Do  not  misunderstand 
me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objections.  They 
have  indicated  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far  pre- 
vented any  action  in  some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I 
have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  hold  the  matter  in  advisement.  The  subject 
is  in  my  mind  by  day  and  by  night.  Whatever  shall 
be  God's  will  I  will  do." 

The  proclamation  had  indeed  been  proposed  at  least 
a  month  previous  to  this  meeting,  but,  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole 
world  must  see  necessarily  to  be  inoperative,  like  the 
Pope's  bull  against  the  comet." 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  Lee  was  marching  through 
Pennsylvania,  and  Lincoln  made  a  vow  that  if  Lee  were 
repulsed  the  proclamation  should  be  issued. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  he  called  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
and,  after  laughing  heartily  at  some  of  Artemus  Ward's 
jokes,  he  announced  his  intention  of  issuing  the  procla- 
mation.    Mr.  Seward  advised  that  the  President  should 
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wait  until  some  success  had  crowned  the  Union  arms. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  proclamation  was  held 
back  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

"I  was,"  says  Lincoln,  "when  the  news  of  the  battle 
came,  staying  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Here  I  finished 
writing  the  second  draft.  I  came  to  Washington  on 
Saturday,  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and 
it  was  published  on  the  following  Monday,  the  22nd 
of  September  1862." 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  he  said  "that  he  believed 
that  public  opinion  would  sustain  such  an  action,"  and 
added,  "  I  have  promised  my  God  that  I  will  do  it." 
These  last  words  were  only  heard  by  the  gentleman 
who  sat  next  to  the  President.  "  Did  I  understand 
you  correctly,  Mr.  President  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Mr.  Lincoln  rejoined,  "  I  made  a  solemn  vow  before 
God,  that  if  General  Lee  should  be  driven  back  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result  by  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  slaves." 

"  What  I  did,  I  did  after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and 
a  heavy  and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only 
trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln 
two  days  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation. 

General  M'Clellan  had  feared  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
clamation upon  the  army.  Many  efibrts  were  made  by 
the  disloyal  to  create  dissatisfaction.  The  act  was  re- 
ceived with  strong  approval  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  the  country.  The  first  proclamation  merely  released 
the  slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  and  it  promised  com- 
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pensation  to  all  slave-holders  who  were  loyal  to  the 
Union. 

On  the  ist  of  January  1863,  the  proclamation  came 
into  force.  Before  signing  the  memorable  document  the 
President  had  been  receiving  calls.  When  the  paper 
was  brought  to  him,  he  said  as  he  took  up  his  pen, 
"Mr.  Seward,  I  have  been  shaking  hands  all  day, 
and  my  right  hand  is  almost  paralysed.  If  my  name 
ever  gets  into  history,  it  will  be  for  this  act,  and  my 
whole  soul  is  in  it.  If  my  hand  trembles  when  I 
sign  the  proclamation,  those  who  examine  the  docu- 
ment hereafter  will  say,  '  He  hesitated.' "  He  rested 
his  arm  for  a  moment,  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  his 
name.     "  That  will  do,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  That  will  do "  was  the  verdict  of  all  right-feeling 
men,  for  while  the  act  was  distinctly  a  measure  intended 
to  preserve  the  Union,  it  was  also  the  act  of  a  man  and 
of  a  nation  anxious  to  do  right. 

The  pen  with  which  he  signed  the  proclamation  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Sumner  for  a  friend.  "  It  was  a  steel 
pen  with  a  wooden  handle." 

Lord  John  Eussell,  with  patrician  contempt  for  Lin- 
coln and  the  North,  sneered  at  the  proclamation.  In 
this  he  did  not  represent  the  public  opinion  of  the 
nation.  The  feeling  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
of  Britain,  who  after  all  are  the  nation,  was  with 
Lincoln  and  the  North. 

The  sentence  in  which  reference  is  made  to  God 
was  inserted   at   the   suggestion   of  Secretary  Chase, 
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who  wrote  it.  Such  a  document  must  be  presented 
entire. 

"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  here- 
after, as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the 
object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and 
the  people  thereof,  in  which  States  the  relation  is  or 
may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

"  That  it  is  my  purpose  on  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical 
measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  accept- 
ance or  repulse  of  all  Slave  States  so  called,  the 
people  whereof  may  not  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  and  which  States  may  then  have  volun- 
tarily adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt, 
immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within 
their  respective  limits ;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonise 
persons  of  African  descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  the 
continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously  obtained 
consent  of  the  Governments  existing  there,  will  be 
continued. 

"That  on  the  first  of  January  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then  hence- 
forward and  for  ever  free :  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognise  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid  by  proclamation  designate  the  States  and 
parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof 
respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the 
people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  re- 
presented in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
members  choserf  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  partici- 
pated, shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  counteracting 
testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States. 

"  That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  '  An  Act  to  make  an  additional  article  of 
war,'  approved  March  13,  1862,  and  which  Act  is  in 
the  words  and  figures  following : — 

" '  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  hereafter  the  following  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
obeyed  and  observed  as  such : — 

" '  Article. — All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
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employing  any  of  the  forces  under  their  respective  com- 
mands for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from  service 
or  labour  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to 
whom  such  service  or  labour  is  claimed  to  be  due; 
and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a  court- 
martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

" '  Sect.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.' 

"Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  Act 
entitled,  'An  Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  property 
of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  July  16, 
1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures 
following : — 

" '  Sect.  9.  Aiid  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all 
slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in 
rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto, 
escaping  from  such  persons,  and  taking  refuge  within 
the  lines  of  the  army,  and  all  slaves  captured  from 
such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming  under 
the  control  of  the  generals  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
slaves  of  such  persons  being  found  on  or  being  within 
any  place  occupied  by  the  rebel  forces  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  for  ever  free  of  their  servi- 
tude, and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

"'Sect.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  slave 
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escaping  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  any  other  State  shall  be  delivered  up, 
or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty, 
except  for  crime  or  for  some  offence  against  the  laws, 
unless  the  person  claiming  such  fugitive  shall  first  take 
oath  that  the  person  to  whom  the  labour  or  service  of 
such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawful  owner, 
and  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  in 
the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid  or  com- 
fort thereto ;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  under  any 
pretext  whatever  assume  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of 
the  claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labour  of  any 
other  person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the 
claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service.' 

"  And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  service  the  Act  and  sections  above  enacted. 

"And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend 
that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have 
remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the  rebellion  shall 
(upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  their  respective  States 
and  people,  if  that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended 
or  disturbed)  be  compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  tenth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two^  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

"Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State." 

Two  days  after  the  issue  of  the  first  draft  proclama- 
tion, that  is,  on  the  22nd  September  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln 
issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  This  led  to  the  apprehension  of  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  Southern  emissaries,  of  whom  there 
were  many  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  States.  This 
man  was  apprehended  by  one  of  the  United  States 
generals  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  his  seditious 
language.  Lincoln  commuted  the  sentence  into  banish- 
ment to  the  Confederate  lines.  This  act  of  justice 
somewhat  moderated  the  licentious  speech  of  his 
enemies. 

In  December  occurred  the  awfnl  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, in  which  the  United  States  troops  under  Burnside 
were  repulsed.  Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Lee  had  fortified  a  strong  position 
on  a  steep  ridge.  The  terrible  losses  that  were  then 
sustained  discouraged  the  nation ;  and  after  that  Hooker 
had  superseded  Burnside,  he  was  in  turn  defeated  with 
terrible  loss.     Everywhere   the  Union   cause  suffered, 
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and  tlie  full  weight  of  anxiety  and  responsibility  fell 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  shoulders. 

The  following  letter  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted. 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.C, 
January  26,  1863. 

"  Major-General  Hooker, 

"  General, — I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  Of  course  I  have  done  this 
upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  suflBcient  reasons ;  and 
yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are 
some  things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skilful 
soldier,  which,  of  course,  I  like.  I  also  believe  that 
you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which 
you  are  right.  You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  which 
is  a  valuable,  if  not  indispensable  quality.  You  are 
ambitious,  which  within  reasonable  bounds  does  good 
rather  than  harm ;  but  I  think  that  during  General 
Burnside's  command  of  the  army  you  have  taken 
counsel  of  your  ambition  and  thwarted  him  as  much 
as  you  could,  in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the 
country  and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honourable 
brother-officer.  I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  army 
and  the  Government  needed  a  dictator.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given 
you  the  command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain 
success  can  be   dictators.     What   I  now  ask   of  you 
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is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship. 
The  Government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its 
ability,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done 
and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  I  much  fear  that  the 
spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army 
of  criticising  their  commander  and  withholding  con- 
fidence from  him  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist 
you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you  nor 
Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any  good 
out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And 
now  beware  of  rashness.  Beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and  give  us 

victories. — Yours  very  truly, 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  characteristic  and  remarkable 
epistle,  Hooker  spent  three  months  in  organising  his 
forces,  but,  alas !  only  to  sustain  the  terrible  defeat  of 
Chancellorsville.  His  defeat  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  Confederate  leaders.  Of  the  latter  Lincoln  said 
generously,  "  Let  us  forget  his  sins  over  his  fresh-made 
grave." 

Then  Grant  came  to  the  front,  and  he  was  set  to 
capture  Vicksburg,  not  only  to  wipe  out  the  defeat,  but 
to  open  the  Mississippi  to  navigation.  It  was  objected 
by  some  that  Grant  was  a  drunkard.  "  I  wish  I  knew 
where  he  buys  his  whisky,"  said  Lincoln. 

"Why  so?" 
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"  Because  I'd  send  a  barrel  to  some  generals  I  know," 
was  the  reply. 

The  President  well  knew  the  tendency  that  exists  to 
slander  those  who  have  been  successful,  and  he  saw 
that  Grant  was  the  man  to  secure  the  victory.  His 
confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  Grant  sent  his  ironclads 
down  the  river  in  single  file.  This  was  on  the  i6th 
of  April  1863.  These  ships  engaged  the  batteries 
while  the  transports  went  safely  past  them.  Thus 
Grant  reached  the  position  he  desired,  and  on  the  ist 
of  May  he  won  the  first  of  a  series  of  victories,  that  on 
the  4th  of  July  gave  him  the  city.  Thus  the  "broad 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  went  unvexed  to  the  ocean," 
to  quote  Lincoln's  phrase. 

Another  task  was  meanwhile  engaging  the  Presi- 
dent's care.  In  June  1863,  Lee  had  invaded  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  in  force,  and  Lincoln  called 
for  a  hundred  thousand  militia  to  drive  back  the  foe. 
General  Meade  assumed  the  command  of  the  national 
forces,  and  on  the  ist  of  July  the  three  days'  battle 
of  Gettysburg  began.  The  Union  army  was  posted 
upon  three  hills,  one  of  which,  the  Cemetery  hill,  was 
the  key  to  their  position.  The  Confederates  charged 
with  desperate  bravery,  but  they  were  repulsed. 
"Meade,  Howard,  and  other  leaders  were  watching 
for  the  attack,  when  at  one  o'clock  the  thunder  of  a 
hundred  heavy  guns  burst  upon  the  position.  .  .  . 
Officers  and  soldiers,  worn  with  battle  and   seeking 
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rest,  were  Scattered  upon  the  grass.  Many  were  struck 
as  they  lay;  some  died  with  cigars  in  their  mouths; 
some  at  their  dinners  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
some  with  letters  and  photographs  of  friends  in  their 
hands,  taking  a  last  fond  look  before  the  battle  which 
all  knew  was  to  be  decisive  and  fatal  to  many.  .  .  . 
The  air  in  an  instant  was  filled  with  missiles  and 
splinters  ;  the  earth  and  rocks  torn  up  and  shattered ; 
the  air  filled  with  clouds  of  dust ;  the  branches  of  trees 
torn  off,  and  the  gravestones  and  monuments  scattered 
in  wild  confusion.  Within  five  minutes  after  the 
terrific  rain  of  death  began,  the  hill  was  cleared  in  all 
its  unsheltered  places  of  every  living  thing."  .  .  .  After 
three  hours  the  batteries  slackened  fire,  and  then  the 
Confederates  charged.  "  Although  they  were  exposed 
to  the  terrific  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  shell  from 
at  least  forty  guns,  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  old 
Virginia,  they  still  held  on  their  way,  steady  and  firm, 
closing  up  their  ranks  as  their  comrades  were  cut 
down.  They  crossed  the  Emmettsburg  Eoad,  and 
approached  the  masses  of  infantry.  General  Gibbon, 
then  in  command  of  the  second  corps,  walked  along  his 
line  bareheaded,  shouting,  '  Hold  your  fire,  boys ;  they 
are  not  near  enough  yet.'  Still  they  came  on,  and 
with  fixed  bayonets  swept  up  to  the  rifle-pits.  '  Now, 
fire!'  thundered  Gibbon.  A  blaze  of  death  all  along 
the  line  of  the  second  corps  followed.  Down  fell  the 
rebels,  but  the  survivors  did  not  yet  falter ;  they  charged 
on  the  pits,  pressing  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
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artillery,  but  here  they  were  met  with  such  a  storm  of 
grape  and  canister  that  the  survivors  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  rather  than  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  retreat.     Three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken." 

The  President  appointed  the  4th  of  August  as  a 
day  of  national  thanksgiving  for  these  two  victories, 
which  had  lifted  a  load  off  his  heart.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  purchased  the 
ground  near  the  cemetery  round  and  in  which  the 
terrible  battle  had  raged,  and  consecrated  it  as  a  bury- 
ing-place  for  the  loyal  dead. 

On  the  19th  of  November  1863  this  graveyard  was 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  President,  on  his  way 
to  Gettysburg,  at  one  of  the  stopping-places  of  the  train, 
was  presented  by  a  child  with  a  bouquet  of  rosebuds. 
She  said,  "Flowrth  for  the  President."  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  the  flowers,  kissed  the  child  tenderly  and  said  to 
her,  "  You're  a  sweet  little  rosebud  yourself.  I  hope 
your  life  will  open  into  perpetual  beauty  and  goodness." 
After  an  oration  by  Everett,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  the  dead  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these 
honoured  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;   that  we  here   resolve  that  the  dead  shall 
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not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

These  noble  words  stirred  the  listeners  with  terrible 
force ;  they  expressed  what  Lincoln  felt  and  meant  with 
all  his  power.  For  we  indeed  best  remember  the  dead 
when  we  continue  their  work,  witness,  and  sacrifice, 
and  thus  aid  the  battle  that — 

"  Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  finished  oft,  is  still  begun." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SECOND  TERM  AS  PRESIDENT. 

'•  Light  is  the  torture  and  the  toil  balanced  with  the  wages  of  Eternity: 
But  it  is  God's  to  yearn  in  love  on  the  heartless,  the  poorest,  and  the 

worst, 
For  He  giveth  freely  as  a  king,  asking  only  thanks  for  mercy." 

TUPPER. 

"  Be  like  a  tower,  that  never  stoops  its  head. 
Bellow  the  tempests  fiercely  as  they  may." 

— Dante. 

"  Every  absurdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it,  and  as  he  is 
generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always  much  to  say  ;  for  error 
is  ever  talkative." — Goldsmith. 


1863-1865. 

PRAYER  AND  PRAISE— MORE  TOIL  AND  STILL  MORE— SHERMAN'S 
GREAT  MARCH— THE  "ALABAMA"  AND  OTHER  PIRATES — "  LET 
'EM  WRIGGLE  "— "  ROOT  HOG,  OR  DIE  "—A  STONE  FROM  ITALY. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  prayer,"  said  a  lady  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  he  announced  to  her  that  his  prayer 
had  been  answered,  and  that  a  great  victory  had 
crowned  the  Union  cause.  "There  is  nothing  like 
prayer."  "Yes,  there  is; — praise,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent ;  "  prayer  a7id  praise,  prayer  and  praise." 

In  this  spirit  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
144 
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the  nation  to  thank  God  for  the  triumphs  of  Yicksburg 
and  Gettysburg.  In  this  document  Lincoln  invited 
the  American  people  to  "  render  the  homage  due  to  the 
Divine  Majesty  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done 
on  the  nation's  behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  the  anger  which  has  pro- 
duced and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel 
rebellion;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents;  to 
guide  the  counsels  of  the  Government  with  wisdom 
adeqiiate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency;  and  to 
visit  with  tender  care  and  consideration  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  all  those  who, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages,  battles, 
and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  sufifer  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate ;  and  finally  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through 
paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  Will, 
back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union  and  fraternal 
peace." 

The  peril  had  indeed  been  great ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
rebels  would  overrun  the  Free  States  and  ruin  them,  if 
they  were  not  able  to  hold  them  in  perfect  subjection. 
They  had  been  bravely  met  and  hurled  back,  and 
had  General  Meade  followed  up  his  victory,  the  whole 
conflict  must  have  ended  at  once.  Lee  fell  back  upon 
the  Potomac;  he  was  almost  without  ammunition  or 
means  of  transport;  his  whole  army  would  have 
surrendered  at  once  if  it  had  been  attacked.  But 
Meade  lingered  while  Lee  collected  timber  and  con- 
structed a  bridge  across  the  swollen   waters  of  the 
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Potomac.  The  Union  leader  telegraphed  in  triumph 
"  that  the  enemy  were  all  across  the  Potomac,"  with- 
out seeing  that  therein  was  his  disgrace. 

Lee  measured  his  antagonist  so  accurately  that  he 
despatched  Longstreet  to  aid  Bragg,  who  in  Tennessee 
was  hard  pushed  by  Rosecrans  and  the  Union  forces. 

Longstreet  only  shared  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in 
Tennessee.  At  Chickamauga  the  Confederates  sustained 
a  defeat,  and  when  Grant  arrived  they  were  quickly 
expelled  from  the  State. 

Grant  stormed  the  hills,  captured  many  prisoners 
and  guns,  and  sent  the. rebels  flying  back  into  Virginia. 
This  triumph  called  forth  another  proclamation  from 
Lincoln,  in  which  he  urged  the  nation  to  "render 
special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  this 
great  advancement  of  the  national  cause." 

One  effect  of  this  last  triumph  was  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  Lieutenant- General.  General  Grant,  with 
the  national  approbation,  was  appointed  to  this  post. 

Grant  visited  Washington  on  the  gth  of  March  1864, 
and  was  personally  presented  with  his  commission  by 
the  President.  "General  Grant,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  the  nation's  appreciation  of  what  you  have  done,  and 
its  reliance  upon  you  for  what  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  existing  great  struggle,  are  now  presented  with  this 
commission,  constituting  you  Lieutenant- General  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  With  this  high  honour 
devolves  upon  you  also  a  corresponding  responsibility. 
As  the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so  under  God  it  will 
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sustain  you.  I  scarcely  need  to  add  that,  with  what 
I  here  speak  for  the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty 
personal  concurrence." 

"  Mr.  President,"  replied  Grant,  "  I  accept  the  com- 
mission with  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  conferred. 
With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought 
on  so  many  fields  for  our  common  country,  it  will  be 
my  earnest  endeavour  not  to  disappoint  your  expecta- 
tions. I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities 
now  devolving  on  me,  and  I  know  that  if  they  are 
met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and  above  all  to 
the  favour  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations 
and  men." 

Immediately  after  he  had  given  Grant  his  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-General,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  him 
aside  and  told  him  the  following  story :  "  At  one  time 
there  was  a  great  war  among  the  animals,  and  one  side 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  commander  who  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself.  Finally  they  found 
a  monkey  by  the  name  of  Jacko,  who  said  that  he 
thought  that  he  could  command  their  army  if  his  tail 
could  be  made  a  little  longer.  So  they  got  more  tail, 
and  spliced  it  on  to  his  caudal  appendage.  He  looked 
at  it  admiringly,  and  then  thought  he  ought  to  have 
a  little  more  still.  This  was  added,  and  again  he  called 
for  more.  The  splicing  process  was  repeated  many 
times,  until  they  had  coiled  Jacko's  tail  around  the 
room,  filling  all  the  space.  Still  he  called  for  more 
tail,  and  there  being  no  other  place  to  coil  it,  they 
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began  wrapping  it  around  his  shoulders.  He  continued 
his  call  for  more,  and  they  kept  on  winding  the  addi- 
tional tail  around  him,  until  its  weight  broke  him 
down." 

At  this  General  Grant  rose  from  his  chair  and  said, 
"Mr.  President,  I  will  not  call  for  more  assistance 
until  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  with  what  I  already 
have." 

On  the  17th  of  March  General  Grant  assumed  the 
chief  control,  and  from  that  moment  there  was  vigour, 
unity,  and  consequent  triumph.  Lincoln  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  rivalry  of  opposing  generals ; 
that  was  now  done  away  with. 

Grant  started  at  once  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
with  which  he  purposed  to  finish  the  war. 

On  the  5  th  and  6th  of  May  Grant  fought  the  terrible 
battle  of  the  Wilderness ;  but  Lee  knew  his  ground,  and 
understood  that  defeat  meant  the  ruin  of  the  Con- 
federacy. All  through  May  and  June  the  fighting 
continued,  with  terrible  loss  to  the  Unionists.  The 
wounded  were  brought  to  Washington,  which  became 
one  vast  hospital. 

"  This  suffering,  this  loss  of  life  is  terrible.  I  cannot 
bear  it.  Victory  comes  slowly,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Indeed  it  did,  for  the  enemy  marched  within  seven 
miles  of  the  White  House. 

Sheridan  defeated  this  raid,  and  Sherman  drove 
Johnston,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Confederate  generals, 
before  him.     The  rebels,  disatisfied  with  this  result, 
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changed  their  commander.  He  attacked  Sherman,  and 
lost  half  his  army  in  consequence.  After  disposing  of 
him,  Sherman  started  for  his  march  through  the  rehel 
territory  to  the  coast.  "  Our  cavalry  and  our  people," 
said  Jefferson  Davis,  "will  harass  and  destroy  this 
army,  as  the  Cossacks  did  that  of  the  French,  and  the 
Yankee  general,  like  Napoleon,  will  escape  with  only 
a  bodyguard." 

The  event,  however,  falsified  Davis's  prediction. 
Sherman  penetrated  to  Georgia,  and  on  the  12th  of 
December  he  reached  Savannah.  A  fleet  had  been 
sent  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  after  capturing  Fort 
M'Allister,  the  army  and  fleet  communicated  with  each 
other.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Sherman  obtained 
Savannah,  and  sent  word  to  the  President :  "  I  present 
to  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

The  moral  effect  of  this  march  was  very  great;  it 
helped  to  intensify  the  disunion  of  the  rebels  and 
elevate  the  Unionists. 

Another  noteworthy  event  of  this  year  was  the 
destruction  of  the  piratical  Alabama. 

The  Government  of  Lord  John  Kussell  undoubtedly 
sympathised  with  the  rebels,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings,  they  permitted  mercenary  shipbuilders  to 
construct  cruisers  which  were  employed  to  destroy  the 
American  merchantmen.  Nothing  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  except  that  the  ship- 
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builders  were  almost  equally  guilty  with  him.  The 
Alabama  case,  after  the  war,  was  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion between  England  and  the  United  States.  Had 
full  justice  been  done,  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
shipbuilders  should  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
compensation  justly  due  to  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  Alabama  and  other  pirates.  Unfortunately, 
the  British  taxpayer  had  to  suffer  for  Eussell's  sins. 
Lord  John  Russell  many  consider  a  vastly  overrated 
man ;  a  more  selfish,  unscrupulous  politician  never 
misruled  this  land.  When  it  seemed  profitable  to  do 
so,  he  was  willing  to  pose  as  the  friend  of  liberty,  but 
Russell's  idea  of  liberty  was  his  own  freedom  from 
control,  and  permission  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

News  came  to  America  that  the  Alabama  was  at 
Cherbourg;  and  the  Kearsage,  United  States  man-of- 
war,  at  once  sailed  for  that  port,  and  waited  for  the 
pirate.  On  the  19th  of  June  the  Alabama  came  out, 
but  soon  found  that  the  Kearsage  was  no  trading  ship 
such  as  those  she  had  pillaged.  The  Kearsage  steamed 
out  to  meet  her,  and  soon  sunk  the  Alabama ;  and 
Captain  Simmes,  who  deserved  a  pirate's  doom,  reached 
English  shores  in  safety. 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  one's  indignation  that  any 
men  could  be  found  willing  to  justify  such  outrages  as 
were  committed  by  these  pirates.  It  was  a  distinct 
gain  to  humanity  when  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and 
the  Georgia  were  captured  by  the  United  States.  War 
seems  to  be  a  necessity,  but  it  is  surely  not  a  necessity 
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to  destroy  peaceable  merchantmen,  any  more  than  it  is 
to  kill  women  and  children  or  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 

The  latter  outrage  the  Confederates  did,  and  this  one 
act  shuts  them  quite  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation. 
The  culture  that  could  permit  and  justify  the  massacre 
at  Fort  Pillow  is  not  that  which  European  nations 
recognise.  Yet  is  such  cruelty  at  all  surprising  when 
we  remember  what  slavery  is  in  itself,  and  what  horrors 
were  committed  upon  slaves,  with,  alas !  the  sanction  of 
ministers  of  religion  ? 

The  degradation  of  the  slave-owner  was  part  of  God's 
curse  upon  the  wickedness  for  which  Scripture  was 
misquoted,  as  did  the  Devil  when  tempting  our  Lord. 
The  North  lacked  the  polish  of  the  Southern  gentry, 
but  it  lacked  also  the  moral  depravity  inseparable  from 
slavery. 

During  this  same  year  of  1864  Lincoln  received  the 
emphatic  approbation  of  the  nation  in  a  renewal  of  his 
office. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  and  the  great  sacrifice  in 
men  and  money  that  it  had  involved,  had  made  Mr. 
Lincoln  many  enemies.  In  the  Congress  there  were 
many  who  were  anxious  from  various  motives  for  a 
change  of  leader.  Personally,  Lincoln  did  not  much 
trouble  about  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  him, 
but  he  understood  the  peril  of  what  he  called  "  swop- 
ping horses  in  the  midst  of  the  stream." 

About  one  virulent  attack  upon  him  he  said,  "  I  feel 
a  good  deal  about  it,  as  the  old  man  did  about  his 
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cheese,  when  his  smart  boy  found  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scope that  it  was  full  of  maggots. 

" '  Oh,  father,'  exclaimed  the  boy,  *  how  can  you  eat 
that  stuff?     Just  look  in  here  and  see  'em  wriggle.' 

"The  old  man  took  another  mouthful,  and  putting 
his  teeth  into  it,  he  said  grimly,  *  Let  'em  wriggle — ^let 
*em  wriggle  ! ' " 

At  the  same  time  Lincoln  said  to  one  in  reference  to 
an  attempt  to  set  up  Grant  as  a  rival,  "If  General 
Grant  could  be  more  useful  as  President  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion,  I  should  be  content.  He  is  pledged 
to  our  policy  of  emancipation  and  the  employment  of 
negro  soldiers ;  and  if  this  policy  is  carried  out,  it  won't 
make  much  difference  who  is  President." 

The  nation  refused  to  accept  this  magnanimous  offer 
to  stand  aside,  and  Lincoln  was  again  elected  by  a 
majority  of  half  a  million  votes. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  triumph  over  any  one," 
said  the  new  President, "  but  I  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand 
by  free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity." 

Another  example  of  Lincoln's  nobility  was  when  he 
appointed  one  of  his  own  subordinates,  Chase,  who  had 
employed  his  influence  to  secure  his  own  election  as 
President,  to  the  office  of  Chief-Justice. 

The  growing  desire  for  peace  led  some  of  Lincoln's 
supporters  to  urge  some  accommodation  with  the  rebels. 
Horace  Greeley  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  this 
party,  and  urged  upon  the  President  that  he  should 
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listen  to  some  supposed  ambassadors  from  the  Con- 
federates, Lincoln's  position  was  clear :  he  believed 
that  there  were  "just  two  indispensable  conditions 
to  peace — national  unity  and  national  liberty.  The 
national  authority  must  be  restored  through  all  the 
States,  and,"  said  he,  "I  will  never  recede  from  the 
position  I  have  taken  on  the  slavery  question." 

Nevertheless  he  permitted  three  delegates  from  the 
Confederates  to  confer  with  himself  and  Mr.  Seward. 

The  Confederates  earnestly  desired  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  but  that  the  President  did  not,  of  course, 
grant.  He  also  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  "That  would  be  doing  what  you 
have  so  long  asked  Europe  to  do  in  vain,  and  be  re- 
signing the  only  thing  the  armies  of  the  Union  have 
been  fighting  for,"  said  he. 

To  this  one  of  the  Confederates  made  a  reply  assert- 
ing that  the  "  recognition  of  Davis's  power  to  make  a 
treaty  was  the  first  and  indispensable  step  to  peace,  and 
referred  to  the  correspondence  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  Parliament  as  a  trustworthy  precedent  of  a  consti- 
tutional ruler  treating  with  rebels.  Mr.  Lincoln's  face 
then  wore  that  indescribable  expression  which  gener- 
ally preceded  his  hardest  hits,  and  he  remarked,  '  Upon 
questions  of  history  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Seward; 
he  is  posted  in  such  things,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
bright.  My  only  distinct  recollection  of  the  matter  is 
that  Charles  lost  his  head.'  That  settled  Mr.  Hunter 
for  a  while." 
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Mr.  Hunter  afterwards  resumed  his  talk,  and  upon 
the  question  of  slavery  expressed  his  opinion  that  if 
the  slaves  were  set  free  from  the  whip  they  would 
precipitate  the  country  into  ruin. 

"  Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  better 
about  the  matter  than  I,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "You 
have  always  lived  under  the  Slave  system.  I  can  only 
say  in  reply  to  your  statement  of  the  case,  that  it 
reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois  by  the  name  of 
Case,  who  undertook  a  few  years  ago  to  raise  a  very 
large  herd  of  hogs.  It  was  a  great  trouble  to  feed 
them,  and  how  to  get  around  this  was  a  puzzle  to  him. 
At  length  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  planting  an  immense 
field  of  potatoes,  and  when  they  were  sufficiently  grown, 
he  turned  the  whole  herd  into  the  field  and  let  them 
have  full  swing,  thus  saving  not  only  the  trouble  of 
feeding  the  hogs,  but  that  also  of  digging  the  potatoes. 
Charmed  with  his  sagacity,  he  stood  one  day  leaning 
against  the  fence  counting  his  hogs  when  a  neighbour 
came  along. 

" '  Well,  well,'  said  he, '  Mr.  Case,  this  is  all  very  fine. 
Your  hogs  are  doing  very  well  just  now;  but  you 
know  that  here  in  Illinois  the  frost  comes  early  and  the 
ground  freezes  a  foot  deep.  Then,  what  are  they  going 
to  do?' 

"  This  was  a  view  of  the  matter  that  Mr.  Case  had  not 
taken  into  account.  Butchering  time  for  hogs  was 
away  on  in  December  or  January.  He  scratched  his 
head,  and  at  length  stammered,  'Well,  it  may  come 
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pretty  hard  on  their  snouts,  but  I  don't  see  but  it  will 
be  root  hog,  or  die  ! ' " 

This  disposed  effectually  of  the  rebel  objections,  and 
though  no  benefit  came  of  the  negotiations,  they  con- 
vinced the  country  of  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  policy. 

Jefferson  Davis  well  understood  that  no  compromise 
was  at  all  possible;  only  in  the  subjection  of  either 
North  or  South,  in  the  extinction  or  the  spread  of  slavery, 
could  the  war  end.  The  rebels  appointed  General  Lee 
their  commander-in-chief,  and  as  a  last  resource  they 
permitted  him  to  arm  the  negroes.  This  Lee  had 
urged  before  in  vain ;  his  advice  was  taken  too  late. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1865  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
for  his  second  term  of  office.  His  address  on  this 
occasion  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  efforts :  it  is  too 
long  to  be  quoted  entire.  It  secured  for  him  a  con- 
sideration in  Europe  which,  thanks  to  his  enemies, 
he  had  not  previously  obtained.  "With  the  strain  of 
four  years'  conflict  upon  him,  and  well  aware  of  the 
machinations  that  were  even  then  directed  against  his 
person  and  authority,  he  said : — 

"Fellow-countrymen,  at  this  second  appearing  to 
take  the  oath  of  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less 
occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the 
first.  Then  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a  course 
to  be  pursued  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at 
the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  de- 
clarations have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every 
point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs 
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the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
little  that  is  new  can  be  presented." 

After  referring  to  the  machinations  that  preceded 
the  rebellion,  he  said  that  four  years  before,  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  coloured  slaves, 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted 
a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that 
somehow  this  interest  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  To 
strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was 
the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the 
Union  even  by  war,  while  the  Government  claimed  no 
right  to  do  more  than  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement 
of  it. 

"  Neither  party,"  he  continued,  "  expected  for  the 
war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has 
already  attained.  .  .  .  Both  read  the  same  Bible  and 
pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should 
dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces ;  but  let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  .•  .  .  Fondly  do  we 
hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  soon  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  should 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  by  the  sword ; 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
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be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.' 

"  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans ;  to  do 
all  that  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

These  were  noble  words,  and  in  some  parts  prophetic 
in  their  anticipation  of  the  punishment  which  the  South 
suffered  for  its  long-continued  wrong. 

Prom  over  the  seas  he  had  many  congratulations; 
among  others,  the  following  : — 

"  To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  for  the  second  time 
of  the  American  Eepublic,  citizens  of  Eome  present 
this  stone  from  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  which 
the  memory  of  each  of  these  brave  assertors  of  liberty 
may  be  associated.     Anno  1865." 


CHAPTEE  XII. 
THE    LIBERATOR. 

"  The  gloom  that  winter  casts, 

How  soon  the  heart  forgets, 
When  summer  brings  at  last 

Her  sun  that  never  sets  ! 
So  dawned  my  love  for  you, 

And  chasing  every  pain, 
Thau  summer  sun  more  true, 

'Twill  never  set  again." — MoOKE. 

"Patience  waits  the  destined  day, 
Strength  can  clear  the  cumber'd  way, 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long." — Soott. 


1863-1865. 

MAKING  SURE  OF  EMANCIPATION  —  LEE  BETWEEN  THE  THUMB 
AND  FINGERS— "ALL  UNBEKNOWN  TO  MYSELF  "—TRIUMPH 
OF  THE  UNION  FORCES— "SOMETHING  SERIOUS  IS  GOING  TO 
HAPPEN" — LOOKING  BACKWARD  AND  FORWARD. 

It  now  remained  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  not  only  to  abolish  slavery,  but  to 
prohibit  its  existence  in  the  future.  The  proclamation 
of  the  President  and  the  Acts  of  Congress  had  ac- 
complished abolition  except  within  the  rebel  lines ;  if, 

before  the  Confederates  were  conquered,  slavery  were 
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rendered  illegal,  the  triumph  of  the  Abolitionists  would 
be  complete. 

Accordingly,  on  the  14th  December  1863,  James  M. 
Ashley,  of  Ohio,  submitted  to  the  States  a  resolution 
abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery.  On  the  8th  of 
April  1864  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment;  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  it  was  debated  from  the 
19th  of  March  until  the  15th  of  June,  when  it  failed  to 
secure  the  needful  majority.  How  keenly  Lincoln  felt 
with  regard  to  this  measure  will  be  seen  in  his  reply  tc 
a  visitor,  who  said  on  New  Year's  day  1 864,  "  I  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  on  next  New  Year's  day  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  three  events 
which  now  seem  very  probable." 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  said  Lincoln. 

"  First,  that  the  war  may  have  been  ended  by  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Union  forces.  Second, 
that  slavery  may  have  been  abolished  and  prohibited 
throughout  the  Union  by  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Third,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have 
been  re-elected  President." 

Lincoln  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  think,  my  friend,  1 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  first  two  by  way  of 
compromise." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December  1 864,  Lincoln 

strongly  urged  the  passing  of  the  amendment,  and  said, 

"  The  next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does 

not.  .  .      While  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall 

.  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  emancipation  pro- 
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clamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who 
is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by  any  of 
the  Acts  of  Congress.  If  the  people  should,  by  what- 
ever mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive  duty  to  re- 
enslave  such  persons,  another  and  not  I  must  be  their 
instrument  to  perform  it." 

On  the  13th  of  January  1865  the  amendment  passed, 
and  one  great  aim  of  Lincoln's  political  life  was  attained. 
It  now  only  remained  for  the  army  to  complete  the 
work  of  subjugating  the  slave-holders,  and  then  Lincoln 
could  die. 

In  January  1865  Sherman  started  northwards  to  once 
more  bisect  the  rebel  territory.  On  the  30th  of  that 
month  he  reached  the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  and, 
destroying  the  railways  and  ravaging  the  territory,  he 
swept  on  to  Columbia,  the  State  capital.  He  entered  it 
in  triumph  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  from  thence 
he  continued  his  triumphant  march  to  North  Carolina. 
The  Confederates  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  this 
march;  they  were  routed,  and  on  the  27th  of  March 
Sherman  occupied  Goldsboro.  Grant  was  holding  Lee 
fast  in  Pdchmond.  It  was  evident  that  the  rebellion 
was  almost  crushed.  The  rebel  chief,  recognising  how 
hopelessly  he  was  overmatched,  sought  for  an  inter- 
view with  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  peace. 
Grant  telegraphed  to  Washington,  and  was  commanded 
"  to  have  no  conference  with  General  Lee  unless  it  be  for 
the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army,  or  on  some  other 
minor  and  purely  military  matter.  .  .  .  You  are  not  to 
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decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political  question. 
Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and 
■will  submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conven- 
tions. Meanwhile  you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your 
military  advantages." 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  President  met  Grant  and 
Sherman.  The  latter  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  interview : — 

"We  had  met  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  and 
he  recognised  me,  and  received  me  with  a  warmth  of 
manner  and  expression  that  was  most  grateful.  We 
then  sat  some  time  in  the  after-cabin,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  many  inquiries  about  the  events  which  attended 
the  march  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  humorous  stories.  When  in  lively  conver- 
sation his  face  brightened  considerably ;  but  if  the  con- 
versation flagged,  his  face  assumed  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
expression. 

"  General  Grant  and  I  explained  to  him  that  my 
next  move  from  Goldsboro  would  bring  my  army,  in- 
creased to  eighty  thousand  men,  in  close  communica- 
tion with  General  Grant's  army,  then  investing  Lee  in 
Eichmond,  and  that  unless  Lee  could  effect  his  escape 
and  make  junction  with  Johnston  in  North  Carolina, 
he  would  soon  be  shut  up  in  Eichmond  with  no  possi- 
bility of  supplies,  and  would  have  to  surrender.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  extremely  interested  in  this.  .  .  .  He  more 
than  once  exclaimed,  '  Must  more  blood  be  shed  ?  Can- 
not this  last  bloody  battle  be  avoided  ? '     We  had  to 
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explain  that  we  presumed  Lee  was  a  real  general ;  that 
we  were  forced  to  believe  he  would  not  wait  the  inevit- 
able conclusion,  but  make  one  more  desperate  effort. 

"...  Of  course  none  of  us  then  foresaw  the  tragic 
end  of  the  principal  figure  of  that  group,  so  near  at 
hand,  and  none  of  us  saw  the  exact  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  to  close ;  but  I  know  that  I  felt,  and  I 
believe  the  others  did,  that  the  end  of  the  war  was 
near. 

"The  imminent  danger  was,  that  Lee,  seeing  the 
meshes  closing  surely  round  him,  would  not  remain 
passive,  but  would  make  one  more  desperate  effort,  and 
General  Grant  was  providing  for  it  by  getting  General 
Sheridan's  cavalry  well  to  his  left  flank,  so  as  to  watch 
the  first  symptom,  and  to  keep  the  rebels  at  bay  till  the 
infantry  could  come  up.  Meanwhile  I  only  asked  two 
weeks'  delay,  the  status  quo,  when  we  would  have  our 
waggons  loaded,  and  would  start  from  Goldsboro  for 
Burksville  via  Ealeigh.  Though  I  cannot  attempt  to 
recall  the  words  spoken  by  any  one  of  the  persons 
present  on  that  occasion,  I  know  we  talked  generally 
about  what  was  to  be  done  when  Lee's  and  Johnston's 
armies  were  beaten  and  dispersed.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  very  full.  He  said  that  he  had  long 
thought  of  it ;  that  he  hoped  the  end  could  be  reached 
without  more  bloodshed ;  but  in  any  event,  he  wanted 
us  to  get  the  deluded  men  of  the  rebel  armies  dispersed 
and  back  to  their  homes;  that  he  contemplated  no 
revenge,  no  harsh  measures,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and 
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that  their  sufferings  and  hardships  during  the  war 
would  make  them  the  more  submissive  to  law.  I 
cannot  say  that  Mr,  Lincoln  or  anybody  else  used  this 
language  ;  but  I  know  I  left  his  presence  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  in  his  mind,  or  that  his  Cabinet 
had,  some  plan  of  settlement  ready  for  application  the 
moment  Lee  and  Johnston  were  defeated"  (Arnold's 
"  Life  of  Lincoln  "). 

The  President  afterwards  went  with  Grant  over  the 
camp,  and  came  to  Dutch  Gap  Canal.     He  said : — 

"  Grant,  do  you  know  what  this  reminds  me  of  ?  Out  in 
Springfield  there  was  a  blacksmith.  One  day  when  he 
did  not  have  much  to  do,  he  took  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
that  had  been  in  his  shop  for  some  time,  and  for  which 
he  had  no  special  use,  and,  starting  up  his  fire,  began  to 
heat  it.  When  he  got  it  hot,  he  carried  it  to  the  anvil 
and  began  to  hammer  it,  rather  thinking  that  he  would 
weld  it  into  an  agricultural  implement.  He  pounded 
away  for  some  time,  until  he  got  it  fashioned  into  some 
shape,  when  he  discovered  that  the  iron  would  not  hold 
out  to  complete  the  implement  that  he  had  in  mind. 
So  he  put  it  back  in  the  forge,  heated  it  up  again, 
with  an  ill-defined  notion  that  he  would  make  a  claw 
hammer;  but  after  a  time  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  more  iron  than  was  needed  to  form  a  hammer. 
Again  he  heated  it,  and  thought  he'd  make  an  axe. 
After  hammering  and  welding  it  into  shape,  knocking 
the  oxidised  iron  off  in  flakes,  he  concluded  that  there 
wasn't  enough  iron  left  to  make  an  axe  that  would  be 
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of  any  use.  He  was  now  getting  tired,  and  a  little 
disgusted  at  the  result  of  various  essays.  So  he  filled 
his  forge  full  of  coal,  and  after  placing  the  iron  in  the 
centre  of  the  heap,  took  the  bellows  and  worked  up  a 
tremendous  blast,  bringing  the  iron  to  a  white  heat. 
Then  with  his  tongs  he  lifted  it  from  the  bed  of  coals, 
and  thrusting  it  into  a  tub  of  water  near  by,  exclaimed, 
'Well,  if  I  can't  make  anything  else  of  you,  I  will 
make  a  fizzle,  anyhow.' " 

Ten  days  of  fighting  finished  the  campaign.  Sheridan 
strove  to  hem  Lee  in,  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from 
Eichmond.  Sheridan  carried  the  works  in  front  of 
Petersburg  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  Lee  hurried  to 
Burksville,  from  whence  he  could  either  gain  the 
mountains  or  push  forward  and  join  Johnston. 

At  the  memorable  conference  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  Sherman  had  said  to  Grant,  "  If  Lee 
will  remain  in  Eichmond  until  I  can  reach  Burksville, 
we  will  have  him  between  our  thumb  and  fingers." 

This  was  Lee's  position :  in  front  of  him  was  Sheridan 
with  the  fifth  army  corps  and  his  cavalry ;  behind  him 
was  Grant,  pushing  his  stern  files  round  the  starving 
Confederate  army. 

Sheridan  captured  a  message  which  he  forwarded,  with 
the  result  that  the  food  sent  for  Lee  fell  into  Union  hands. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  Longstreet  joined  Lee,  and  the 
latter  sent  word  to  Jefferson  Davis  saying  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  Eichmond.  Davis  instantly  fled, 
as  Lincoln  desired. 
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Just  before  Grant's  victory  over  Lee,  Grant  asked 
the  President  whether  he  should  capture  Jeff  Davis 
or  allow  him  to  escape.  "  About  that  I  told  him  the 
story  of  an  Irishman  who  had  taken  the  pledge  of 
Father  Mathew,"  said  Lincoln.  "He  became  terribly 
thirsty,  and  applied  to  a  bar-tender  for  a  lemonade. 
While  it  was  being  prepared  he  whispered  to  the  bar- 
man, 'And  couldn't  ye  put  a  little  brandy  in  it  all 
unbeknown  to  meself  ? '  I  told  Grant  if  he  could  let 
Jeff  Davis  escape  all  unbeknown  to  himself,  to  let  him 
go ;  I  didn't  want  him." 

On  the  3rd  of  April  1865  General  Weitzel  entered 
Eichmond  and  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  above  the 
State  House. 

In  the  afternoon  Lincoln  went  to  Eichmond,  and 
was  received  with  tears  and  smiles  by  the  liberated 
slaves. 

"After  four  years  of  incessant,  bloody,  desperate 
struggle,  he  entered  Eichmond  with  characteristic  un- 
ostentation — not  at  the  head  of  marshalled  armies, 
with  banners  advanced  and  trumpets  sounding,  but  as 
a  private  gentleman,  on  foot,  with  an  officer  on  one 
side  and  holding  the  hand  of  his  boy  on  the  other. 
An  aged  negro  met  him  in  the  street  and  said,  with 
the  tears  streaming  down  his  face  as  he  bowed  low  his 
uncovered  head,  '  God  bless  you,  Massa  Lincoln ! ' 
The  President  paused,  raised  his  hat  on  the  instant, 
and  with  a  hearty  'I  thank  you,  sir,'  acknowledged 
with  a  bow  the  greeting.     Instinctively  he  recognised 
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the  poorest  as  his  peer  and  the  black  man  as  his 
brother"  (Dr.  Storr's  Oration). 

An  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  however,  adds  that  a 
woman  in  an  adjoining  house  beheld  this  scene,  and 
turned  from  the  President  with  an  expression  of  un- 
speakable disgust. 

Lee  drew  together  the  shattered  relics  of  his  army, 
and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
three  armies  that  hemmed  him  in.  On  the  9th  of 
April  he  surrendered  upon  generous  terms.  The 
officers  and  men  were  permitted  to  return  home  on 
condition  that  they  did  not  again  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States. 

On  the  26th  of  April  Johnston  surrendered  with  his 
army  upon  the  same  terms  that  liad  been  granted  to 
Lee,  and  before  long  there  was  not  a  rebel  in  arms 
against  the  Government. 

On  the  nth  of  April  the  White  House  was  illumi- 
nated, and  Lincoln  then  addressed  the  joyous  crowd  in 
terms  of  grateful  congratulation  for  their  victory. 

"On  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  capitulation  of 
Lee,  the  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  member  was  able 
for  a  time  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  all  dropped  on  their  knees, 
and  offered,  in  silence  and  in  tears,  their  humble  and 
heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
triumph  He  had  granted  to  the  national  cause  "  (Ray- 
mond). 
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Alas !  they  little  knew  that  the  triumph  of  the  Union 
■was  yet  to  be  paid  for  by  the  life  of  their  leader. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  assassinated 
Lincoln  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  deed.  To  die  in  the  hour  of 
victory  was  sublime  for  Lincoln,  but  the  assassination 
exhibits  the  vile  character  of  the  rebellion.  After 
being  beaten  at  the  poll,  the  Secessionists  appealed  to 
arms  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  fire  and 
sword  into  the  crowded  cities  of  the  North.  When 
they  were  defeated,  and,  in  spite  of  their  advantages, 
compelled  to  surrender,  they  stooped  to  assassination, 
but  happily  without  thereby  accomplishing  their  design, 
for  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  did  more  than  any- 
thing to  secure  European  sympathy  for  the  party  whom 
he  had  hitherto  led  with  consummate  skill  to  victory. 

Almost  from  the  first  day  of  his  election  he  had  been 
in  danger  of  his  life,  but  God  had  preserved  him  until 
his  work  was  ended. 

On  the  14th  of  April  his  son,  Eobert  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  with  the  stafi"  of  General  Grant,  breakfasted 
with  the  President.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  observed  with 
pleasure  his  hopefulness.  Yet  he  turned  grave,  and 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  something  serious  is  going  to  happen. 
I  have  had  a  strange  dream,  and  have  a  presentiment 
such  as  I  have  had  several  times  before,  and  always 
just  before  some  important  event." 
.    After  the  Cabinet  meeting  he  went  for  a  drive  with 
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his  wife.  "  Mary,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  "  we  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  since  we  came  to  Washington. 
But  the  war  is  over  now,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  we 
may  hope  for  four  years  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  then 
we  will  go  back  to  Illinois  and  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives 
in  peace  and  quiet."  He  spoke  of  his  old  Springfield 
home,  and  recollections  of  his  early  days,  his  little  brown 
cottage,  the  law-office,  the  court-room,  the  green  bag 
for  his  briefs  and  law  papers;  his  adventures  while 
riding  the  circuit  came  thronging  back  to  him.  The 
tension  under  which  he  had  for  so  long  been  kept  was 
removed,  and  he  was  like  a  boy  out  of  school.  "  We 
have  laid  by,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  some  money,  and 
during  this  term  we  will  try  to  save  up  more,  but  shall 
not  have  enough  to  support  us.  We  will  go  back  to 
Illinois,  and  I  will  open  a  law-office  at  Springfield  or 
Chicago  and  practise  law,  and  at  least  do  enough  to 
help  give  us  a  livelihood."  Such  were  the  dreams,  the 
day-dreams  of  Lincoln  on  the  last  day  of  his  life.  In 
imagination  he  was  again  in  his  prairie-home  among 
his  law-books,  and  in  the  courts  with  his  old  friends. 
A  picture  of  a  prairie-farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
mon or  the  Rock  River  rose  before  him,  and  once  more 
the  plough  or  the  axe  were  to  become  as  familiar  to  his 
hands  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth  "  (Arnold). 
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'  The  brave  are  gone  to  rest, 
The  brothers  of  my  combats,  on  the  breast 
Of  the  red  field  they  reaped  ; — their  work  is  done." 

— Hemanb. 

■'  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

— Cymbkline. 

"  To  die  for  what  we  love  !     Oh,  there  is  power 
In  the  true  heart,  and  pride  and  joy  for  this  ; 
It  is  to  live  without  the  vanished  light 
That  strength  is  needed." 


1865. 

DYING  FOR  FATHERLAND— NATIONAL  MOURNING—"  BROKEN  BY 
IT  I  MAY  BE,  BOW  TO  IT  I  NEVER  WILL  "—DEATH  OF  MRS. 
LINCOLN— MANY  SUFFERERS  FOR  THE  RIGHT, 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April, 

President  Lincoln  reached  Ford's  Theatre.     At  half-past 

ten  a  pistol-shot  was  heard,  and  a  man  sprang  from  the 

President's  box,  and,  brandishing  a  dagger,  shouted, 

"  Sic  semper  tyrannis ;    the  South  is  avenged."     The 
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man  fell,  and  broke  his  leg,  but  he  rose,  crossed  the 
stage,  mounted  a  horse  that  stood  ready  saddled,  and 
galloped  off.  For  some  time  the  audience  was  stupified 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  President  had  been 
shot.  At  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  Abraham  Lincoln  died. 

His  assassin  was  one  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  dissolute 
actor,  who  had  long  been  known  to  be  disloyal.  He 
had  secured  a  fleet  horse,  and  forced  himself  into  the 
dress  circle.  He  passed  the  President's  servant,  saying 
that  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  reached  the  box,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  the  dress  circle  and  next  to  the  stage. 
At  the  door  of  the  box  Booth  took  aim,  and  the  bullet 
penetrated  his  victim's  brain. 

That  the  murder  of  Lincoln  was  not  merely  the  act 
of  a  dissolute  and  disappointed  man  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  while  Booth  attempted  to  kill  the  President, 
another  assassin  stabbed  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

At  first  Booth's  whereabouts  was  unknown,  but 
after  some  days  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  called 
on  a  Dr.  Mudd  near  Bogantown.  Here  Dr.  Mudd 
dressed  the  murderer's  leg.  Thence  Booth  and  an 
accomplice  were  tracked  to  the  Potomac,  which  they 
succeeded  in  crossing  in  the  darkness.  At  length  they 
were  found  in  a  barn  belonging  to  one  William  Garrett. 
The  barn  was  surrounded,  and  the  men  ,were  called 
upon  to  surrender.  The  building  was  fired,  and  the 
accomplice  gave  himself  up,  but  Booth  refused  to  yield. 
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He  was  therefore  shot,  and  died  without  any  expression 
of  repentance  or  remorse.  This  was  on  the  26th  of 
April,  twelve  days  after  the  murder. 

The  death  of  Lincoln  threw  the  nation  into  terrible 
sorrow.  It  was  resolved  to  bury  him  in  Springfield,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 

On  "Wednesday  the  19th  of  April  the  funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  White  House.  On  the  previous  day 
at  least  twenty-six  thousand  persons  had  looked  upon 
his  face.  An  Episcopal  clergyman  read  the  Scriptures, 
a  Methodist  bishop  offered  prayer,  a  Presbyterian  mini- 
ster gave  the  address,  and  a  Baptist  pastor  offered  the 
closing  prayer. 

This  Presbyterian  minister,  Dr.  Gurley,  whose  church 
Lincoln  had  attended,  said,  "  Probably  since  the  days 
of  Washington,  no  man  was  ever  so  deeply  and  firmly 
embedded  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Nor  was  it  a  mistaken  confidence 
and  love.  He  deserved  it — deserved  it  all.  He  merited 
it  by  his  character,  by  his  acts,  and  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life.  His  integrity  was  thorough,  all-pervading, 
all-controlling,  and  incorruptible.  He  saw  his  duty  as 
chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and  imperilled  people,  and 
he  determined  to  do  his  duty,  seeking  the  guidance 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  written, 
'  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  He  increaseth  strength.' " 

"I  had  frequent  and  intimate  conversations  with 
nim  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian 
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religion,"  said  the  same  minister  on  another  occasion, 
"when  he  could  have  had  no  motive  to  deceive  me, 
and  I  considered  him  sound  not  only  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  but  in  all  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  teachings.  And  more  than  that:  in  the 
latter  days  of  his  chastened  and  weary  life,  after  the 
death  of  his  son  Willie  and  his  visit  to  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg,  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
had  lost  confidence  in  everything  but  God,  and  that  he 
now  believed  his  heart  was  changed,  and  that  he  loved 
the  Saviour,  and,  if  he  was  not  deceived  in  himself,  it  was 
his  intention  soon  to  make  a  profession  of  religion." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies  the  remains 
were  carried  to  the  Capitol.  Six  grey  horses  drew  the 
hearse,  which  was  followed  by  an  immense  procession. 
The  body  lay  there  in  state  until  the  next  day,  and  on 
the  2ist  it  was  taken  thence  for  conveyance  to  Spring- 
field. The  train  stopped  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  at  each  of  which  places  the  corpse  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  intensest  sorrow. 

It  was  noted  with  mournful  interest  that  the  engine 
which  drew  the  funeral  train  from  New  York  to  Albany 
was  the  same  that,  four  years  before,  had  brought  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Washington  to  enter  upon  the  Presidency. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago  in 
turn  honoured  the  remains  of  the  murdered  President, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  May  they  reached 
Springfield.  Two  hundred  miles,  through  every  out- 
ward token  of  sorrow,  the  body  had  come  to  rest  at 
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last  in  the  scene  of  his  early  struggles  and  triumphs. 
Here  lived  the  people  who  had  been  his  friends,  at  the 
time  when  friends  can  be  useful.  The  sorrow  was 
most  intense  and  keen.  Every  dwelling  was  draped 
with  mourning,  and  thousands  trooped  in  to  look  upon 
their  late  fellow-townsman  lying  in  state  in  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Chamber  of  the  State  House. 

On  the  morning  of  May  5th  Lincoln's  body  was  in- 
terred in  Oak  Eidge  Cemetery,  a  beautiful  spot  about 
two  miles  from  the  city. 

The  coffin  of  his  son,  little  Willie,  was  placed  beside 
that  of  his  father ;  the  two  surviving  sons,  Eobert  and 
Thomas,  stood  by  the  open  grave. 

Bishop  Simpson,  who  had  been  a  favourite  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  while  he  lived,  pronounced  an  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  quoted  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches. 
In  1859  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said,  while  referring  to  the 
slave  power,  "  Broken  by  it  I  too  may  be ;  bow  to  it 
I  never  will.  The  probability  that  we  may  fail  in  the 
struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  support  of  a 
cause  which  I  deem  to  be  just ;  and  it  shall  not  deter 
me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and 
expand  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
its  Almighty  Architect,  it  is  when  I  contemplate  the 
cause  of  my  country  deserted  by  aU  the  world  besides, 
and  I  standing  up  boldly  and  alone,  and  hurling  de- 
fiance at  her  victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without 
contemplating  consequences,  before  High  Heaven  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the 
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just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land  of  my  life,  of  my 
liberty,  and  my  love." 

The  death  of  President  Lincoln  was  terribly  fruitful 
in  sorrow  to  his  family.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  so  affected 
by  the  dreadful  loss  that  she  had  sustained  that  for  a 
time*  her  reason  gave  way.  The  awful  incidents  of  the 
murder  were  always  vividly  before  her,  and  it  soon 
became  impossible  for  her  to  think  about  any  one  or 
anything  else. 

After  a  time  she  partially  recovered  her  reason,  but 
the  improvement  was  only  for  a  time.  On  the  15th  of 
July  1 87 1  her  son  Thomas,  to  whom  she  was  fondly 
attached,  died  at  Chicago,  and  from  the  time  of  that 
bereavement  she  was  never  quite  sane.  On  the  i6th 
of  July  1882  she  died,  as  really  murdered  as  if  she  too 
had  been  assailed  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin. 

It  was  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Lincoln  and 
his  family  were  among  the  many  who  suffered  that 
right  might  conquer.  The  story  of  the  civil  war  is  a 
terrible  one.  The  passions  and  self-interest  of  men 
obscured  the  great  and  momentous  issues  that  were  then 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  war,  but  it  was  mainly 
and  primarily  a  struggle  of  right  with  wrong,  of  liberty 
with  slavery,  of  conscience  against  coarse,  hard,  selfish 
habits  of  greed,  lust,  cruelty,  and  gain. 

The  Abolition  cause  began  with  a  woman,  for  a 
woman's  letter  aroused  Garrison  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  negro. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  opposition  encountered  take 
the  following  incident.  In  Canterbury,  Connecticut, 
there  lived  one  Prudence  Crandall,  a  refined,  gentle, 
well-educated  Quaker  lady.  Miss  Crandall  was  an 
Abolitionist,  and  she  agreed  to  allow  a  coloured  girl, 
named  Sarah  Harris,  to  attend  her  school.  Sarah 
Harris  was  intelligent,  bright,  and  a  member  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  her  hope  was  that  she  might 
become  a  teacher  for  her  race. 

The  so-called  respectable  and  Christian  population 
of  Canterbury  were  horrified,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Episcopal  clergyman,  in  the  name  of  the  community, 
waited  on  Miss  Crandall  to  say  that,  "  If  she  continued 
that  coloured  girl  in  the  school,  it  could  not  be  sus- 
tained." 

"  I  replied,"  says  Prudence  Crandall,  "  that  it  might 
sink  then,  for  I  should  not  turn  her  out."  Whereupon 
all  the  white  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  school. 
Prudence,  undaunted,  resolved  to  make  her  school  an 
academy  exclusively  for  negro  girls.  Three  successive 
meetings  were  held  in  the  town  to  devise  means  for 
putting  down  this  school,  but  the  deputation  who 
waited  upon  Prudence  found  her  inexorable.  The 
school  was  boycotted,  the  children  were  excluded  from 
places  of  worship,  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
public  conveyances.  Their  well  was  defiled,  the  shop- 
keepers did  not  dare  to  supply  them  with  food,  and 
even  the  doctors  did  not  venture  to  attend  them  when 
sick.    At  last  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  which  pro- 
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hibited  this  and  similar  schools,  and  ordered  the  expul- 
sion of  the  pupils.  The  church-bells  were  rung  at  the 
passing  of  this  infamous  edict. 

For  the  awful  crime  of  teaching  coloured  children  to 
read  and  write,  Miss  Prudence  Crandall  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  gaol.  She  was  actually  confined  in  a 
cell  that  had  been  previously  tenanted  by  a  murderer. 
Twice  she  was  brought  up  for  trial,  and  at  the  second 
trial  she  was  convicted.  The  proceedings  were  even- 
tually quashed  on  a  technical  point,  but  her  enemies 
were  not  baffled.  They  fired  her  house,  ransacked  it, 
and  at  length  drove  her  out  of  the  State. 

And  this  with  the  connivance,  at  least,  of  so-called 
Christian  people.  Shame  on  any  clergyman  who 
tacitly  sanctioned  such  an  outrage  upon  the  Christian 
name. 

Such  influences  retarded  the  action  of  men  like 
Lincoln,  and  rendered  their  efforts  for  emancipation  a 
danger  to  themselves.  At  length  the  opportunity  came, 
and  the  slaves  were  emancipated,  but  at  the  cost  of 
Lincoln's  life,  of  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  lives  of 
many  thousands  more. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

^5  GREAT  AT  HOME  AS  HE  WAS  ABROAD. 

"  A  fearful  gift  on  thy  heart  is  laid, 
Woman  !  power  to  sufifer  and  to  love  ; 
Therefore  thou  so  canst  pity." 

"  Who  should  it  be?     Where  should  we  look  for  kindness  ? 
When  we  are  sick,  where  can  we  turn  for  succour  ? 
When  we  are  wretched,  where  can  we  complain  ? 
And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on  us, 
Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 
With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  ? " 

— Joanna  Baillie. 


"I  KNEW  IT  WAS  A  LIE" — PLOUGHING  ROUND  THEM— DARKEY 
'RITHMETIC— "  DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  THE  PATAGONIANS  EAT 
OYSTERS?" — "I  WILL  TRY  TO  GO  TO  GOD  AVITH  MY  SOR- 
ROWS "— "  THIS  ALL  HAS  BEEN  FOR  US  A  WORK  OF  DUTY  " — 
"I  SHALL  NEVER  BE  GLAD  ANY  MORE." 

We  have  reserved  for  this  chapter  an  account  of  Lin- 
coln's private  life,  and  especially  of  his  religious  beliefs 
and  opinions. 

He  was  singularly  free  of  conventionalism,  and 
utterly  disregarded  the  advantages  of  dress.  He  has 
been  described  as  "  a  huge  skeleton  in  clothes."  Cer- 
tainly a  grander  soul  was  never  put  into  a  more  un- 
attractive case.     If  he  possessed  a  charming  manner, 
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which  ■won  men's  affection,  they  loved  him  for  the  high 
qualities  that  shone  through  his  rugged  exterior. 

Thus  a  woman  whose  son  he  had  pardoned  left  his 
presence  saying,  "  I  knew  it  was  a  lie !  I  knew  it  was 
a  lie ! "     • 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Why,  when  I  left  my  country  home,  the  neighbours 
told  me  I  would  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  ugly 
man,  when  he  is  really  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life." 

What  can  be  more  tender  than  the  following  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  a  Boston  lady  whose  five  sons  had 
been  killed  in  battle;  their  solitary  surviving  brother 
lay  dying  in  the  hospital : — 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the 
War  Department  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine 
which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  so  overwhelming ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  Eepublic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom. — Yours  very  sincerely  and 
respectfully,  Abraham  Lincoln." 
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The  same  kindness  appeared  in  his  administration. 
A  young  man  from  Ohio  enlisted.  He  was  in  love  with 
a  pretty  girl.  Kumour  reached  the  front  that  another 
was  pestering  her,  and  that  her  lover  was  likely  to  lose 
her.  He  applied  for  leave,  and  when  it  was  refused,  he 
deserted.  He  found  the  story  partly  true,  and  married 
the  girl  at  once.  He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot  for  this  crime.  Lincoln  said,  when  he  heard  of 
it,  "  I  want  to  punish  the  young  man ;  probably  in  less 
than  a  year  he  will  wish  I  had  withheld  the  pardon. 
We  can't  tell,  though.  I  suppose  when  I  was  a  young 
man  I  should  have  done  the  same  foolish  thing."  And 
he  pardoned  him. 

His  skill  in  the  management  of  men  was  remarkable. 
A  man  once  called  upon  him  in  a  great  rage,  and  after 
he  had  left  the  house  Lincoln  told  the  following  story. 
He  said,  "  You  know  how  that  Illinois  farmer  managed 
the  big  log  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  his  field  ?  To  the 
inquiries  of  his  neighbours  one  Sunday  morning  he 
announced  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  big  log.  '  Got 
rid  of  it  ? '  they  asked.  '  How  did  you  do  it  ?  It  was 
too  big  to  haul  out,  too  knotty  to  split,  and  too  wet 
and  soggy  to  burn.  What  did  you  do  ? '  '  Well,  now, 
boys,  if  you  won't  divulge  the  secret,'  replied  the 
farmer,  '  I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  rid  of  it — /  plougTied 
round  it!    Now  don't   tell   anybody,  but   that's   the 

way  I  got  rid  of  Governor  .     I  'ploughed  around 

Mm,  but  it  took  me  three  mortal  hours  to  do  it,  and  I 
was  afraid  every  minute  he'd  see  what  I  was  at." 
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"  They  say  I  tell  a  great  many  stories.  I  reckon  I 
do  ;  but  I  have  found  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience 
that  common  people — yes,  common  people,  take  them 
as  they  run,  are  more  easily  influenced  and  impressed 
through  the  medium  of  a  broad  illustration  than  in  any 
other  way ;  and  as  to  what  the  hypercritical  few  may 
think,  I  don't  care." 

Nor  did  he  keep  his  stories  for  the  masses,  for  when 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  alluded  to  the  losses  the  North 
had  sustained,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  in  speaking 
of  such  losses  we  should  always  resort  to  "  darkey 
arithmetic." 

" '  Darkey  arithmetic ! '  what  is  that  ?  Have  you  two 
systems  of  arithmetic  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  will  illustrate  that  point  by  a  little 
story.  Two  young  '  contrabands,'  as  we  have  learned  to 
call  them,  were  seated  together,  when  one  said,  '  Jim,  do 
you  know  'rithmetic  ? ' 

" '  No  ;  what's  'rithmetic  ? '  asked  Jim. 

"'It's  when  you  add  up  things.  When  you  have 
one  and  one  and  you  put  them  together,  they  makes 
two.  When  you  have  two  things  and  you  takes  one 
away,  only  one  remains.' 

" '  Is  dat  'rithmetic  ? ' 

"'Yes.' 

" '  Well,  'tain't  true  den ;  it's  no  good.  For  s'pose 
three  pigeons  sit  on  that  fence,  and  somebody  shot  one 
of  dem,  do  the  other  two  stay  der  ?  I  guess  not ;  dey 
flies  away  quicker'n  odder  feller  falls.' 
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"  Trifling  as  the  story  appears,  it  illustrates  the  fact 
that  the  roll-call  after  a  battle  always  exhibits  an 
exaggerated  total,  especially  in  the  number  of  the 
missing." 

"  When  he  told  a  particularly  good  story,"  says  Julian, 
"  and  the  time  came  to  laugh,  he  would  sometimes  throw 
his  left  foot  across  his  right  knee,  and  clenching  his  foot 
with  both  hands,  and  bending  forward,  his  whole  frame 
seemed  to  be  convulsed  with  the  effort  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  sensations." 

Among  the  many  stories  that  are  current  about  his 
simplicity,  it  is  said  that  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Washington  he  was  present  at  a  banquet.  The  soup 
had  been  removed,  when  the  President  reached  out  his 
long  arm  and  helped  himself  to  an  apple.  He  took  a 
huge  bite  out  of  it,  when  one  of  the  waiters  interposed, 
and  reminded  him  that  there  were  other  courses  yet  to 
come. 

But  while  he  was  thus  deficient  in  what,  after  all,  is 
but  the  polish  upon  the  blade,  Lincoln  was  great  in  all 
the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He  was  strong, 
and  the  faculties  of  his  soul  were  all  robust  and  heroic. 
He  was  truthful  and  persistent ;  adroit  in  turning  aside 
an  awkward  question  by  a  remarkably  appropriate  story ; 
but,  above  all,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sympathetic  and 
tender-hearted.  He  had  the  sympathy  of  a  woman  for 
sorrow  and  suffering,  and  the  strength  of  manhood  to 
regulate  what  might  else  have  weakened  his  purposes 
and  work.    Especially  did  his  affections  go  forth  towards 
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those  who  were  in  distress  or  need ;  even  repentant  folly- 
found  in  him  a  patient  and  a  wise  friend. 

Thus,  when  possible,  he  was  eager  to  exercise  his 
prerogative  of  mercy,  and  those  who  pleaded  for  an 
offender's  life  had  an  easy  task. 

"  I  could  not  go  into  eternity  with  the  blood  of  that 
poor  young  man  upon  my  skirts,"  he  said,  as  he  signed 
the  pardon  of  a  young  man  who  had  slept  upon  sentry 
duty.  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  he  added,  "  that  a 
boy  raised  on  a  farm,  and  probably  all  his  life  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  bed  at  dark,  should,  when  required  to 
watch,  fall  asleep.  I  cannot  consent  to  shoot  him  for 
such  an  act." 

The  youth  afterwards  fell  in  battle,  and  next  his  heart 
was  a  photograph  of  Lincoln,  upon  which  was  written 
the  words,  "  God  bless  President  Lincoln." 

Says  one  of  the  Union  generals :  "  The  first  week  of  my 
command  there  were  twenty-five  deserters  sentenced 
by  court-martial  to  be  shot,  and  the  warrants  for  their 
execution  were  sent  to  the  President  to  be  signed.  He 
refused.  I  went  to  Washington  and  had  an  interview. 
I  said,  '  Mr.  President,  unless  these  men  are  made  an 
example  of,  the  army  itself  is  in  danger.  Mercy  to  the 
few  is  cruelty  to  the  many.'  He  replied,  '  Mr,  General, 
there  are  already  too  many  weeping  widows  in  the 
United  States.  Don't  ask  me  to  add  to  the  number, 
for  I  won't  do  it.' " 

Yet  even  while  feeling  thus,  he  could  not  repress  his 
love  of  fun,   as  appears  in  the  story  he  told  to  a 
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friend  who  came  to  plead  for  a  soldier  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  table  was  literally  covered  with  papers,  and  the 
President  had  to  move  to  another  table  to  find  room  to 
write  the  pardon.  As  he  signed  the  document  he  pointed 
to  the  mass  of  papers  and  asked,  "  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  how  the  Patagonians  eat  oysters  ?  They  open 
them,  and  throw  the  shells  out  of  the  window  till  the 
pile  gets  higher  than  the  house,  and  then  they  move." 

In  the  year  1862  two  of  his  sons  were  sick,  and  one  of 
them  died.  The  President  felt  this  trouble  most  keenly. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  sorrow,  Lincoln  said,  "This  is 
the  hardest  trial  of  my  life.     Why  is  it  ?  why  is  it  ? " 

The  nurse  who  waited  upon  his  sick  children  said,  "  I 
know  what  trouble  is.  I  am  myself  a  widow,  and  my 
husband  and  two  children  are  in  heaven.  Yet  I  can 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  my  trouble,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  never  loved  God  so  much  before  as  I  have 
since  my  affliction." 

"  How  is  that  brought  about  ? "  asked  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Simply  by  trusting  in  God  and  feeling  that  He 
does  all  things  well." 

"  Did  you  submit  fully  under  the  first  loss  ? "  asked 
the  President. 

"  No,  not  wholly,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  as  blow  came 
upon  blow,  and  all  was  taken,  I  could  and  did  submit, 
and  was  very  happy." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"Your  experience  will  help  me  to  bear  my  affliction." 
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President  Lincoln  was  then  called  upon  to  part  with 
his  second  son,  Willie.  Only  those  who  know  by  expe- 
rience what  a  terrible  blank  such  an  affliction  makes 
in  a  home  can  understand  his  feelings.  When  the 
most  sorrowful  time  of  all  came,  and  the  dead  was 
taken  right  away  out  of  his  sight,  Lincoln  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  and  said,  "  I  will  try  to  go  to  God 
with  my  sorrows." 

"  Many  Christians  are  praying  for  you,"  said  a  friend. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  want  them  to  pray 
for  me.     I  need  their  prayers,"  he  said. 

His  nurse  asked  him  if  he  could  trust  God  ? 

"  I  think  I  can,  and  I  will  try,"  he  answered.  "  I 
wish  I  had  that  childlike  faith  you  speak  of,  and  I 
trust  He  will  give  it  to  me." 

Nor  was  he  ashamed  to  own  his  opinions,  although 
he  never  alluded  to  them  in  any  self-righteous  or 
boastful  spirit.  Men,  it  is  true,  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend how  intensely  he  loved  God  and  strove  to 
serve  Him,  but  from  the  first  he  had  avowed  his  belief 
in  prayer,  and  agaiu  and  again  he  repeated  his  firm 
faith  in  its  efficacy. 

"I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead," 
said  he  on  one  occasion,  "  if  I  for  one  day  thought  that 
I  could  discharge  the  duties  which  have  come  upon 
me  since  I  came  into  this  White  House  without  the 
aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  wiser  and  stronger 
than  all  others." 

Therefore  he  could  say,  when  thanked  for  his  services 
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to  his  country,  "  You  owe  me  no  gratitude  for  what  I 
have  done,  and  I,  I  may  say,  owe  you  no  gratitude  for 
what  you  have  done  :  just  as,  in  a  sense,  we  owe  no 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  fought  our  battles  for 
us.  I  trust  that  this  has  all  been  for  us  a  work  of 
duty." 

And  not  long  before  his  death  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Christian  Commission — 

"  If  it  were  not  for  my  firm  belief  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me,  in  the  midst 
of  such  complications  of  affairs,  to  keep  my  reason  in 
its  seat.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  Almighty  has 
His  plans,  and  will  work  them  out ;  and,  whether  we 
see  it  or  not,  they  will  be  the  wisest  and  best  for  us. 
I  have  always  taken  counsel  of  Him,  and  referred  to 
Him  my  plans,  and  have  never  adopted  a  course  of 
proceeding  without  being  assured,  as  far  as  I  could  be, 
of  His  approbation.  To  be  sure  He  has  not  conformed 
to  my  desires,  or  else  we  should  have  been  out  of  our 
trouble  long  ago.  On  the  other  hand.  His  will  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  the  wish  of  our  enemy.  He 
stands  judge  between  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  accept  His  decisions.  We  have  reason  to  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  favourable  to  us,  for  our  cause  is  right. 
...  It  has  been  asserted  that  we  are  conducting  the 
present  Administration  in  the  interest  of  a  party  to 
secure  re-election.  It  is  said  that  appointments  in  the 
army  are  made  with  that  view,  and  that  the  removals 
are  intended  to  put  promising  rivals  out  of  the  way. 
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Now  if  any  man  shows  himself  to  be  able  to  save  the 
country,  he  shall  have  my  hearty  support.  If  he  wants 
to  be  President,  he  ought  to  be,  and  I  will  help  him. 
The  charge  is  absurd.  What  matters  it  who  is  chosen 
the  next  President  if  there  is  to  be  no  next  Presidency? 
What  matters  it  who  is  appointed  pilot  for  the  next 
voyage  if  the  ship  is  going  down  this  voyage  ? " 

We  have  not  met  with  any  incident  that  so  reveals 
his  character  as  the  following,  which  is  related  by 
Holland.  A  widow  lady  waited  upon  the  President  to 
say  that  there  were  "  many  soldiers  sick  in  the  Western 
army  on  the  Mississippi  who  must  have  northern  air 
or  die.  There  are  thousands  of  graves  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Yazoo,  for  which  the  Government  is  re- 
sponsible, ignorantly  undoubtedly.  If  you  will  permit 
these  men  to  come  north,  you  will  have  ten  men  in 
one  year  where  you  have  got  one  now." 

"I  don't  see  how  sending  one  sick  man  north  is 
going  to  give  us  ten  well  ones,"  replied  Mr,  Lincoln, 
and  sent  her  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  in  turn 
promised  to  send  the  Surgeon- General  to  inspect  the 
hospital.  The  lady  thereupon  went  back  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  said,  "  If  you  will  grant  my  petition,  you  will  be 
glad  as  long  as  you  live." 

"  I  shall  never  be  glad  any  more,"  was  the  sorrowful 
reply. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  who  will  have  so 
much  reason  to  rejoice  as  yourself  when  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  restored — as  it  shall  be  ? " 
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"I  know — I  know,"  lie  said,  pressing  a  hand  on 
either  side ;  "  but  the  springs  of  life  are  wearing  away, 
and  I  shall  not  last.  The  people  do  not  yet  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  this  rebellion,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  end." 

At  last  the  President  was  able  to  grant  the  request 
that  was  urged  upon  him  so  persistently.  "As  she 
entered,  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  pleasantly,  drew  a  chair 
to  his  side,  and  said,  '  Come  here  and  sit  down.'  As 
she  did  so,  he  handed  her  a  copy  of  the  coveted  order. 
She  thanked  him,  and  apologised  for  not  being  more 
promptly  at  the  house :  she  had  been  sick  all  night. 

"'Did  joy  make  you  sick?'  he  inquired.  'I  sup- 
pose,' he  added,  'you  would  have  been  mad  if  I  had 
said  no.' 

"  She  replied,  '  No,  Mr.  Lincoln ;  I  should  have  been 
neither  angry  nor  sick.' 

" '  What  would  you  have  done  ? '  he  inquired. 

"*I  should  have  been  here  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning.' 

"'Well,*  said  he,  laughing,  'I  think  I  have  acted 
wisely  then.' 

"  Then  he  turned  suddenly  and  looked  into  her  face 
as  he  said,  '  Don't  you  ever  get  angry  ? ' 

"She  replied  that  she  never  did  when  she  had  an 
important  object  to  attain.  Further  conversation 
occurred  as  to  the  naming  of  the  hospital,  when  the 
lady  rose  and  said,  'You  will  not  wish  to  see  me 
again  ? ' 
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" '  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  shall  not  say  it,'  said  the 
President. 

" '  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  it,'  said  his  visitor. 

"  He  looked  at  her  from  under  his  eyebrows  in  his 
peculiar  way,  and  said, '  You  almost  think  I  am  hand- 
some, don't  you  ? ' 

"His  face  was  full  of  benevolence,  and  his  counte- 
nance lighted  by  a  cordial  smile  ;  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  lady  exclaimed,  '  You  are  perfectly  lovely  to 
me  now,  Mr.  Lincoln  ! ' 

"  The  President  coloured  a  little  and  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  the  impulsive  response,  and  reached  out  his 
hand  to  bid  her  farewell.  She  took  it  reverently, 
bowed  her  head  upon  it,  and  lovingly  prayed,  'God 
bless  you,  Abraham  Lincoln.'  Then  she  turned,  heard 
his  good-bye,  and  was  gone." 

This  incident  is  delightful ;  it  exhibits  Lincoln  in 
his  most  amiable  light.  Yet  there  is  a  terrible  side  to 
the  picture :  he  was  being  slowly  killed  by  the  awful 
struggle,  the  magnitude  and  issues  of  which  he  bore 
upon  his  shoulders  almost  alone.  He  went  through 
his  four  years  of  office  bearing  an  immense  burden  that 
crushed  the  life  out  of  him,  and  yet  endeavouring  to 
keep  others  in  heart.  He  smiled,  jested,  told  stories 
by  way  of  i-elief,  but  the  death  of  his  friends,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  and  keen  insight  into  the  issues 
and  meanings  of  the  conflict,  were  slowly  rending 
asunder  soul  and  body.     This  is  the  most  painful  of 
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martyrdoms,  and  without  human  applause  or  glory,  to 
bear  sorrow  bravely,  to  endure  misrepresentation,  faith- 
lessness, desertion,  and  the  long  agony  of  waiting  for 
triumph,  and  to  feel  the  loneliness  that  is  the  severest 
test  of  character  and  virtue  that  any  heart  can  ever 
know.  Lincoln  was  tried  by  this  test,  and  he  was  not 
found  wanting. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

THE  UNDYING  LIFE. 

"  Triumph  and  sorrow  border  near, 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear." — Scott, 

We  fear  not  now — we  fear  not ! 

Though  the  way  through  darkness  bends, 
Our  souls  are  strong  to  follow  them, 

Our  own  familiar  friends." — Hemans. 

'  Bethink  thee,  reader,  if  God  move  thy  soul 
To  reap  instruction  from  this  tale  of  woe." 


KOT  ONE  MAN,  BUT  MANY — HONESTY  THE  BASIS  OF  HIS  VIRTUE  — 
HIS  EELIGIOUS  SINCERITY — MEN  MAY  BE  MEN  WITHOUT  KID 
GLOVES— BE  AN  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN   TO  WHITE  SLAVES. 

Abeaham  Lincoln  can  only  be  rightly  appreciated 
when  he  is  regarded  as  a  divinely  prepared  and  endowed 
man,  sent  and  qualified  for  a  special  mission,  in  which 
the  moral  purpose  of  God  was  served.  The  story  of  his 
ambition  and  of  its  success,  of  his  early  disadvantages 
and  his  triumph  over  them,  of  his  remarkable  talent  for 
seizing  the  precise  moment  when  attack  could  be  most 
effectually  delivered,  and  his  sagacity  in  utilising  the 
fruits  of  his  triumph,  make  up  a  truly  romantic  story, 
which  will  always  be  interesting  and  useful.     But  not 

igo 
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merely  as  a  record  of  the  triumph  of  patience,  of  the 
successful  conquest  of  superlative  difficulties,  nor  even 
of  the  successful  statesmanship  that  a  rail-splitter  from 
the  backwoods  most  strangely  exhibited,  is  the  chief 
interest  of  his  life  ;  though  there  are  truly  so  many  points 
of  special  and  strong  commendation  in  him  that  his 
many-sidedness  embarrasses  the  student  of  his  character. 
But  it  will  be  found  that  the  title  "  Honest  Abe  "  lies 
at  the  back  of  all  his  high  qualities  and  achievements. 

He  was  sincerely  and  minutely  honest,  and  this 
grand  quality  lay  behind  and  gave  character  to  all 
he  said  and  did.  He  was  honest  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  therefore  to  God. 

This  is  indeed  the  burden  of  his  prophetic  mes- 
sage ;  in  an  age  of  shams,  shoddy,  and  deception,  "  Be 
honest."  This  kept  Lincoln  from  aping  airs  that  would 
have  detracted  from  his  influence  and  minimised  his 
example,  and  it  permitted  his  high  qualities  to  display 
themselves  adequately.  It  is  true  that  thereby  Lincoln 
failed  to  impress  men  all  at  once  with  a  due  sense  of 
what  he  was ;  for  a  long  time  he  was  estimated  as  only 
a  rail-splitter,  but  his  genius  survived  even  that  cloud. 
The  misunderstanding  was  temporary,  and  has  long 
since  passed  away ;  and  men  have  now  agreed  to  place 
him  among  those  prophetic  souls  who  are  destined  to 
shape  and  influence,  to  awaken  and  control,  the  highest 
emotions  and  aspirations  of  the  race. 

The  hardships  of  his  early  life,  the  difficulties  he 
overcame  in  forcing  his  way  to  the  front,  only  serve  to 
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throw  his  character  into  stronger  light ;  they  show  that 
man  is  as  much  the  architect  of  his  fortunes  as  he  is 
the  child  of  circumstances. 

Without  a  doubt,  Lincoln  was  heartily  and  simply 
religious;  without,  perhaps,  a  theologian's  knowledge 
of  the  niceties  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  with  a  man's 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  and 
with  a  man's  faith  in  the  atoning  Christ.  His  study 
of  the  New  Testament,  his  persistent  prayer,  his  reli- 
ance upon  the  Providence  that  concerns  itself  about  all 
things,  testify  to  his  intense  and  somewhat  disguised 
attachment  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  religion.  He 
was  a  man  of  God  first  and  entirely,  and  therefore  he 
became  the  messenger  of  God  to  his  nation  and  age. 

The  pathetic  scene  of  his  martyrdom  first  showed  him 
truly  to  the  world ;  by  that  tragedy  men  began  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  been  and  had  done.  Few  outside  the 
Northern  political  circle  knew  the  malignity  of  the 
Confederates.  The  death  of  Lincoln  placed  the  rebel- 
lion unmistakably  beyond  the  pale  of  apology  and  of 
defence. 

Yet  the  assassination  was  only  the  natural  sequence 
of  other  crimes  equally  odious  and  equally  the  outgrowth 
of  the  slave-holding  spirit. 

Perhaps  Lincoln  suffered  because  the  Puritan  North 
was  viewed  by  the  European  Powers  with  strong  mis- 
trust arising  from  a  misunderstanding.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  marvellous  change  in  Britain  as  to  the 
maligned  Puritans,  who  were,  unfortunately  for  them' 
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selves,  in  advance  of  their  age ;  but  all  the  contempt 
that  men  once  felt  for  Cromwell  and  his  comrades  was 
transferred  to  the  Federals. 

Tor  one  thing,  the  angularities  and  points  of  diflfer- 
ence  of  the  Northerners  were  keenly  noted  by  aristocratic 
observers,  who  could  not  believe  that  virtue  could  pos- 
sibly exist  without  game-laws,  or  honesty  without  a 
limited  monarchy,  kid  gloves,  and  a  mace.  They  had 
yet  to  learn  that  men  might  be  bony  like  Lincoln,  talk 
in  unfamiliar  English,  and  yet  prove  themselves  up- 
right, noble,  and  learned  without  the  university  stamp. 

The  whole  American  character  has  been  ennobled  by 
the  story  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  all  the  human  race  has 
been  benefited  by  his  example  and  sufferings. 

His  policy  has  received  the  best  justification  possible. 
The  relative  condition  of  North  and  South  after  the  war 
is  a  cogent  proof  of  the  right  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
bled.  Not  that  it  is  suggested  that  defeat  is  a  proof 
of  wrong-doing;  but  the  utter  collapse  of  the  South 
after  the  war  showed  how  insecure  was  the  basis  upon 
which  society  there  rested.  An  Englishman  who  visited 
the  Southern  States  after  the  war  thus  describes  their 
condition :  "  The  whole  banking  capital  of  the  South, 
which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred 
millions,  was  swamped  in  the  extinction  of  all  profitable 
banking  business,  and  finally  in  a  residuary  part  of 
worthless  Confederate  money.  The  whole  insurance 
capital  of  the  South,  probably  a  hundred  millions  more, 
also  perished.    The  organised  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
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plantations,  mills,  factories,  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
commercial  and  industrial  establishments  built  up  by 
private  capital,  the  value  of  which  in  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  cannot  be  computed — all  sunk  and  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  same  wave. 

"  Every  form  of  mortgage  claim,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  proved  State  stocks,  shared  for  the  time 
being  the  fate  of  the  principal,  and  only  now  crops  up 
amidst  the  subsiding  deluge  like  the  stumps  of  a  sub- 
merged forest.  And  so  on  the  account  goes,  till  the 
demonstration  made  is  that  the  South  by  the  war  was 
peeled  to  the  bone,  and  left  not  only  without  a  cent  in 
its  pocket,  but  without  anything  by  which  a  cent  could 
be  made,  save  the  rude  but  productive  land,  and  the 
bright  sun,  powerful  indeed  as  natural  germs  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  but  needing,  to  give  them  vitality,  more 
capital  and  labour,  more  invention  and  ingenuity,  more 
of  everything  which  it  seemed  most  difficult  to  supply  " 
(Somers'  "  Southern  States  of  America"). 

The  long  years  of  persistent  wrong-doing  had  at 
length  brought  their  punishment,  and  the  wrongs  of 
the  negro  were  avenged  in  the  ruin  of  his  oppressors 
and  tyrants.  The  annals  of  slavery  have  never  dis- 
closed such  horrors  as  those  which  were  committed  by 
the  polished  gentlemen  of  the  South,  and  fearfully  were 
they  avenged. 

For  God  is  the  ruler  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  and 
they  who  transgress  His  eternal  laws  suffer  when  the  due 
measure  of  their  iniquities  is  full. 
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With  the  abolition  of  slavery  all  the  wrongs  of  the 
human  race  were  not  righted ;  there  are  iniquities 
among  us  almost  as  heinous  and  dangerous,  and  which 
will,  unless  repented  of  and  atoned  for,  become  to  their 
perpetrators  what  slavery  was  to  the  Confederates.  The 
awful  social  condition  of  our  cities,  the  immoralities 
recently  revealed  by  the  law-courts  in  the  highest 
ranks,  are  a  menace  which  will  bring  down  the  signal 
judgment  of  God  unless  repented  of. 

To  be  a  Lincoln  to  these,  and  to  apply  the  unchang- 
ing principles  of  righteousness  to  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Gospel,  is  possible  to  every  man  who  will  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  discover  and  to  perform  the  task  set 
before  him. 

Thus  may  every  life  speak,  and  that  with  the  highest 
benefit  to  men. 


THE    END. 
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